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CURRENT COMMENT. 


APPROPRIATELY enough, Mr. Harding’s candidacy for re- 
election has been announced by that highly revered public 
servant, Attorney-General Daugherty. The campaign, 
according to Mr. Daugherty, will run itself, and Mr. 
Harding will be drafted for four years more “because 
the country will demand it.” Possibly Mr. Harding’s 
_ optimistic lieutenant bases his prediction concerning this 
demand upon the results of the elections last fall; possibly 
the wish is father to the thought. At any rate, the most 
- powerful political microscope can not reveal any popular 
demand for any candidate bearing the Democratic label; 
and that gives Mr. Harding at least a negative advantage. 
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| Yet within their own party Mr. Harding’s embattled forces 
will have to do no inconsiderable job of reconciliation 
before they get a united front. Big Chief Hi Johnson 
is off the reservation, rampaging against the World Court. 
_ Mr. La Follette and his Western followers are agin the 
Administration and all its works. Mr. Borah has put 
delicacy behind him and is delivering speeches in various 
_ cities, lambasting Mr. Daugherty’s policy of holding work- 
_ ingmen in jail for ten or twenty years because they 
expressed doubts about Mr. Wilson’s crusade for democ- 
_ racy, and making pertinent attacks on the Russian policy 
_ of the Administration as formulated by Mr. Hughes and 
his colleagues of the Tsarist Division of the State Depart- 
ment. Possibly these rifts in the lute do not disturb the 
serenity of Messrs. Harding and Daugherty, but they are 
certainly impairing the music. Mr. Daugherty’s state- 
_ ment that the issues of the next campaign will be “taxa- 
tion, law-enforcement and law and order, and the admin- 
istration of the Department of Justice,” may sound 
__ inspiring to the gentlemen gathered on Mr. Ned McLean’s 
houseboat in Florida waters, but we suspect they will 
"arouse slight enthusiasm elsewhere. It is a fair predic- 
_ tion that the general public will get little out of politics 
for the next eighteen months, except an occasional hearty 
laugh. 


_ We have read a great deal about the European method 
4 of breaking railway-strikes by mobilizing the strikers and 
a _ sending them back to work under military orders; but we 
shave never heard of anything quite so neat as the plan that 
has just been adopted by the War Department at Wash- 


ington. This new scheme provides for the organization 
of reserve battalions which will be prepared to under- 
take the maintenance and operation of railways. Each 
of these battalions will bear the name of an important 
railway-system, and will be recruited and officered from 
among the employees of this system. It is intended that 
Division Superintendents, and such-like, shall occupy 
analogous positions in the military organizations, and it 
therefore follows that a call to the colours is, for the 
railway-worker who has joined the reserve, a call to serve 
under the absolute military authority of his old civil chief. 
If the men can be persuaded to join, they can be com- 
manded to serve; but there is no immediate reason why 
they should put their heads into the noose of conscrip- 
tion. In fact, there are many reasons why they should 
not do so, and we hope that the Brotherhoods will see 
to it that these reasons are thoroughly well advertised. 


A curious bit of propaganda has bobbed up in news- 
despatches from Washington purporting to show from 
Government statistics that as far as military strength is 
concerned, the United States is the most pacific of nations. 
In making their comparisons, it would appear that the 
official statisticians drew some of their figures from their 
own fertile imaginations, rather than from official budgets. 
The British army is placed at 256,700 men, whereas official 
figures recently presented to Parliament show a total of 
170,800 men, exclusive of the few thousands serving in 
India. British army-costs are figured at $11.90 per capita 
for the British population, whereas the budget of the 
Secretary of State for War is a little over $400 million, 
which gives a per capita expense of less than nine dollars. 
The Russian army is placed at 850,000 men by our govern- 
mental estimators, despite the official reports from Mos- 
cow that it has been reduced to 300,000 men. In the cur- 
rent Russian budget, the appropriations for army and 
navy combined are $100 million, or about seventy-seven 
cents per capita. The mathematical prestidigitators in 
Washington figure that the army costs each inhabitant of 
Russia $30.70. 


AFTER touring around the country for a while, President 
Farrand of Cornell has returned with the report that our 
politicians are everywhere engaged in the business of 
framing restrictive statutes. In Utah, the subject of legis- 
lative debate was the prohibition of the teaching of evolu- 
tion in the schools; in Washington, the prohibition of 
Bible-reading in the same; in Iowa, the prohibition of 
the use of short sheets on hotel-beds. In Oregon, a law 
already passed practically prohibits the education in 
private schools of children who have reached the age 
where attendance is compulsory. If this sort of legislation 
were the work of a monarch with a gold head-piece, or 
of a Government with headquarters in some alien coun- 
try, there would be a lot of tea spilled into Boston harbour 
before the objectors settled down to honour and obey. 
There is, however, some special quality inherent in 
tyranny of domestic and democratic origin which causes 
a great many people to submit tamely to coercion by their 
neighbours, and even to regard the political mechanism 
through which this coercion operates as the chiefest of 
all blessings. 
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SPEAKING before the Bronx Y. M. C. A. in New York 
the other day, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt gave forth the 
following echoes of strenuous occasions: “It is not the 
fact that you are defeated that is of importance; it is how 
the game is played. ... A man who is soft morally is 
often soft physically. . . . Many a child has not been born 
because the parents wished an automobile. . . . Softness 
of body breeds lack of self-reliance; lack of self-reliance 
breeds undue dependency on Government, which breeds 
paternalism. . . . I stand strongly for the Y. M. C. A. 
because it encourages the development of manly attri- 
butes.”” We gather from all this tosh that the rumours 
that the Republican Old Guard has planned to select 
Mr. Roosevelt as the next ‘candidate for the Governorship 
of the Empire State rest on valid foundations. 


Arrer the recent formal conference at Brussels between 
the French and Belgian Premiers and their official fam- 
ilies, it was announced that if there was one thing the new 
masters of the Ruhr were determined to make sure of it 
was an ample supply of coal. We trust these brave words 
will keep the Premiers warm during the raw spring days, 
for apparently the coal of the Ruhr is not likely to do so. 
It is stated that efforts are being made to import gangs of 
workmen from Belgium, Italy and England; but thus far 
the slim results indicate that such importations have 
yielded indifferent success. The correspondent of the 
New York Times observed fifty Italian workers near 
Disseldorf loading coke into cars by hand at the rate of 
seven tons each per day. Each worker had two soldiers 
guarding him. From the point of view of the economist, 
this is not a promising picture, and the news that comes 
from other parts of the mining area is scarcely more reas- 
suring. French officers continue to disseminate reports 
that the German miners are showing a more conciliatory 
disposition; but apparently the supply of coal does not 
increase. A few days ago, the French triumphantly an- 
nounced that the railway-service in the Ruhr region had 
reached 267 trains a day. This is a big gain over the 


almost complete stagnation of a month ago, but it is still | 


only about a fifth of the normal schedule, so it does not 
afford General Degoutte much excuse to fire salutes for 
himself. 


Ir we had been born yesterday, we should no doubt have 
been very much shocked at the report that the French 
army is attempting to ensure some of the railway-trains 
in the occupied area against catastrophe, by compelling 
civilian hostages to travel back and forth in the coaches. 
If we had been born in 1914, we should certainly have 
been horrified at the news of similar performances on 
the part of the German army in Belgium. But how could 
we be shocked in 1923, how could we be horrified in 1914, 
when we had already lived through the Boer War (and a 
slather of other wars) and had read in British orders 
issued in South Africa that in reprisal for damage done by 
civilians, the prominent residents might be compelled to 
travel on the trains, while the houses and farms in the 
vicinity were to be destroyed, and the inhabitants dealt 
with according to martial law? 


“Tr occupants of farms are disloyal [so ran one of the 
British orders] or have fathers or sons still serving 
against us, the cattle and stock are to be seized without 
payment or receipts.” According to the testimony of a 
British officer, the Imperial Light Horse, the Yeomanry, 
the Canadians, the New Zealanders, were all alike im- 
peded in their march by the weight of their booty—by an 
“endless array of wagons and vehicles of all sorts, piled 
up with the contents of Boer houses—beds, chairs, tables.” 
Indeed the account sounds like a description of Sherman’s 


bummers on their march through Georgia; and yet there 
are still a great many Germans, Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
and Americans, who are naively outraged every time 
some foreigner duplicates the performances that their own 


German, French, English and American brethren have 


many times been guilty of. 


Lorp BIRKENHEAD, in a speech in the House of Lords a 
year ago, frankly expressed his pleasure that in the Irish 
Free State the British Government had discovered an 
agency to relieve it of further anxiety about Ireland by 
utilizing Irish instead of British troops “to put down the 
turbulent population of the south.” Apparently, however, 
the present British Government finds it necessary to co- 
operate actively in the repressive policies of its ally, the 
Free State. The recent arrests of one hundred Irish 
men and women in England, alleged to be active in the 
Republican movement, indicate that the Imperial British 


Government now finds it expedient to give a stronger — 
measure of support to its protégé Government across the 


Irish Sea. The victims of this raid were hauled out of 
their beds in the small hours of the morning, rushed 
aboard British war-vessels, and conveyed to Dublin where 
they were incarcerated in Mountjoy Prison. All this was 
done without any semblance of hearing or trial; and the 
only explanation of it was a statement made in Parliament 
the next day by the Secretary of Home Affairs, who read 
some alleged documents indicating the existence of gun- 
running activities among the Irish Republicans, but not 
specifically linking any of the arrested persons with these. 
It will be recalled that seven years ago, when the Ulster 
Unionists threatened to revolt against the British Empire, 
Mr. Bonar Law had no criticism for their gun-running, 
and in fact pledged himself to support their efforts to 
the limit; but the present occasion is something else 
again. 


CoINcIDENT with this new deportation-policy of the 
Imperial British Government, the Free State resumed its 
secret executions, which had been suspended for several 
weeks. Two days after the British seizures, seven Repub- 
lican prisoners were executed, and on the following day 
four more, bringing the total of such reprisals up to sixty- 
seven in about three months. From all this it would 
appear that under Mr. Bonar Law the drastic methods 
of Sir Hamar Greenwood are again in full swing, though 
under a somewhat different personnel. It will be interest- 
ing to observe the effect upon Irish sentiment of this open 
co-operation between the Free State politicians and a 
British Tory Government. We suspect that the combina- 
tion will scarcely increase the affection of the general 
population in Ireland for the Free State Government. 
However greatly Mr. de Valera may blunder, he may 
apparently count on a saving measure of moral assistance 
from his political opponents. 


In a special number on education, the Locomotive 
Engineers Journal points to the rapid growth of volun- 
tary co-operative educational institutions in connexion 
with the labour-movement. Altogether, it appears, a hun- 
dred of these institutions are now in operation in nineteen 
States, virtually all of which have sprung up during the 
past five years. They include labour-colleges in over a 


‘dozen cities, in which professors from prominent univer- — 


sities conduct courses; and a flourishing professional 
school, the Brookwood Labour College, at Katonah, New 


‘York, for the training of labour economists, statisticians, 


journalists, writers and speakers. Over twenty thousand 
students are availing themselves of the cultural oppor- 
tunities offered by these various schools. This movement 
is highly significant, and in every way encouraging. 


_ 
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Labour could make no better investment than the mobiliza- 
tion of its resources for self-help in education. In fact, 
the labour-periodicals that have been most concerned 
with this cultural development in the labour-movement, 
have themselves been making notable advances in intel- 
lectual quality. To-day there are several labour-periodicals 
which in the matter of editorial intelligence compare 
favourably with the monthly bulletins of general informa- 
tion issued by some of the larger New York banks. 


Ir is worth noting that the Locomotive Engineers Journal 
has found it expedient to open a Department of Educa- 
tional Information for its readers who are planning to 
give their children a college education. The Journal 
aims to select “a college that is looking forward, not back- 
.ward; that is animated by the discovery of living truth and 
‘not mired and crusted in the dead tradition of the past.” 


‘The Journal adds: “In this service you are offered the 


valuable co-operation of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers Co-operative National Bank, which stands 
jready to arrange an educational trust-fund for you so 
that by systematic saving and wise investment you will 
have the means at hand to open the door of knowledge 
through which your boy and girl can enter into the high- 
est heritage of civilization.” Apparently the leaders of 


the Brotherhood do not agree with the head of the Car-_ 


negie Foundation that too many young people go to col- 
lege nowadays. The editor of the Journal, in writing of 
educational opportunity, says: “The right kind of educa- 


_ tion does much more than help a man to make a good 


living—it helps him to make a good life.” In the recent 
report of the Carnegie Foundation, we found nothing 
that indicated a better comprehension of the matter 
than that. 


In the annual -exhibit of the Society of Independent 


- Artists, which opened a few weeks ago, appeared a picture 


which represented Mr. Volstead in the act of arresting 
Jesus after the performance of the miracle of Cana, while 
Mr. Bryan, in the foreground, spilled out the wine, and 
Mr. Anderson of the Anti-Saloon League, and others of 
the prohibitionist brotherhood, looked on approvingly. 
This picture, quite naturally, aroused a good deal of ire 
in certain quarters, and the officials of the Society were 
haled before a magistrate, to answer to the charge of 
haying allowed a blasphemous picture to be hung in the 
exhibition. Now the magistrate, by what looks to us like 
a pretty hefty stretching of such law as can conceivably 


_ be held to cover the case, has decided that the picture 
constitutes an outrage upon public decency. As we under- 


stand it, his reasoning is as follows: The picture is 
sacrilegious, but there is no law against sacrilege; there 
is, however, a law against any outrage upon public de- 
cency ; Christianity may be regarded as part of the com- 
mon law of the land, therefore anything calculated to out- 
rage the sensibilities of Christians may be considered an 
outrage upon public decency. Q. E. D. 


WELL, there are Christians and Christians. We have 
seen the testimony of a priest of the Catholic Church, and 
of several Protestant ministers, that the picture was not 


er: sacrilegious; that it was, on the contrary, a devoutly 


ro 


\) 


4 


: 


religious picture. So much for the likelihood of agree- 
‘ment among Christians) So far as we can see, there is 
nothing in precedent, which is dear to the hearts of the 
legal profession, to support the magistrate’s decision. The 


. picture represents a group of fanatics laying hands on the 


_ founder of the Christian faith, who is represented in the 


traditional manner of Christian art; if such a thing be 


sacrilegious, then all the thousands of paintings, in 
churches and museums, representing the various episodes 
_in the trial and crucifixion of Christ, are sacrilegious, and 


the trustees of such institutions, who allow them to hang 
there, should be brought to trial. If the objection be that 
living people are represented in the same picture with 
Christ, this practice certainly is in the best tradition of 
Christian art. Michelangelo, in his “Last Judgment,” de- 
picted his enemies in hell; and one of them who appealed 
to the Pope against this somewhat premature and arbitrary 
condemnation, had to take what comfort he could from 
the reply that had he been put in Purgatory something 
might have been done about it, but against hell the Church 
was powerless. 


Our own objection to the picture is that as art it is pretty 
bad; but we know of no law against bad art, save that of 
good taste, and we hope no zealous legislator will be 
inspired to attempt to codify that. The artist’s intention, 
apparently, was to satirize that fanaticism which would 
set private and personal taboos above what is generally 
accepted as divine law. It is precisely the spirit which 
Rabelais satirizes in these words of Pantagruel: “I know 
that all the monks, friars and nuns had rather violate and 
infringe the highest of the commandments of God than 
break the least of their provincial statutes.” Yet Rabelais 
was not molested for his attacks upon this spirit, and his 
book was not even suppressed—in his day. It really would 
seem, would it not? that if this picture offers any real 
grounds for legal action, such action might more properly 
be brought in the civil courts in the names of Messrs. 
Volstead, Anderson, and Bryan, than in the criminal 
courts, in the name of a not-so-terribly outraged public. 


“Wauat have you to say to me?” demanded Lord Curzon 
of Mr. Chicherin, Russian Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
in their one private conversation at Lausanne, according 
to a writer in the New Leader (London). With this 
courteous beginning, the head of the British Foreign 
Office proceeded to treat Mr. Chicherin, as the latter sub- 
sequently remarked, in the manner he might have adopted 
towards a minor Indian vassal. “Why he did so,” said 
Mr. Chicherin, as he subsequently told the story, “I can’t 
imagine, for my family is much older than his.” Says 
the writer in the New Leader, “I can fancy I can see the 
eyes twinkling in the shy, scholastic face, for this aristo- 
crat turned Communist would be the first to appreciate the 
humour of such a commentary.” It is possible, incidentally, 
that Mr. Chicherin is familiar with the Curzon coat of 
arms, which shows popinjays rising. 


WE acknowledge with regret an error of fact in our issue 
of 21 February. Our editorial entitled ““A Plea to Women” 
contained the statement that a woman was hanged recently 
in Chicago. Mr. Eugene A. Moran kindly informs us that 
this statement is erroneous, and that since 1840 there is 
no record of a woman having been hanged in Cook 
County. He adds that “perhaps what your writer had 
in mind is the case now progressing against two women 
for murder, for having poisoned by more or less vicious 
and insane methods some three or four men.’ We offer 
our sincere apologies to our readers for this mistake, and 
our thanks to Mr. Moran for his courteous correction. 


The editors can not be responsible for manuscripts submitted, but if 
returm postage be enclosed, they will do all in their power to see that 
rejected manuscripts are returned promptly, 

It is not to be understood that articles signed with a name, pseudonym, 
or initials necessarily agree with the opinion of the editors, either in 
substance or style. They are printed because, im the editors’ judgment, 
they are intrinsically worth reading. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
RECONSTRUCTION AND THE RUHR. 


In this country, there are still a good many people 
who believe it is because of the failure of the German 
Government to keep its engagements, that the work of 
reconstruction in northern France has been carried on 
at great expense to the French people, and is still far 
It seems to us that there is evidence 


from complete. 
‘enough against this belief to knock down a stone wall; 


and it is with the idea of munitioning our friends for 


the attack that we have assembled some of the items 


here. 
Under the provisions of the treaty, the French Gov- 


ernment has an option on practically everything in the 


way of materials and machinery for reconstruction 
which German industry is capable of producing. How- 


ever, it does not necessarily follow that the French 
Government intended, even in 1919, to deprive its own 


industrialists of the opportunity for protected profiteer- 
ing in the devastated area. 
Dulles says that, at the time when the clauses deal- 
ing with reconstruction-supplies were being drawn, 


M. Loucheur informed him that these provisions were 


intended primarily for political effect; according to 
Mr. Dulles, M. Loucheur declared himself “vigorously 
opposed to permitting Germany to supply the machin- 
ery and equipment to be reinstalled in the devastated 
area.” <A proposal for the use of German labour was 
discussed at that time, and definitely rejected by the 
French Government. 


The German Government seemed to take the matter 


of reconstruction rather more seriously. In its official 
“Comments on the Conditions of Peace,” it declared it- 


self anxious to co-operate in the restoration of France 


and Belgium; and on 1 April, 1921 the French Minis- 


try of the Liberated Regions announced that up to 


that time it had received from the German Govern- 
ment a number of specific offers of materials for recon- 
struction, to the total value of more than thirteen 
billion francs. The list of items included lumber 
valued at 6,700 million francs, and industrial machin- 
ery valued at 2,500 million. According to the Temps, 
most of these offers were rejected, because they named 
too high a price, or were received too late—“and 
particularly because the supplying of the materials [as, 
for instance, of lumber, the most important item] had 
been reserved to French industry.’ ‘The italics, need- 
less to say, are ours. 

Direct negotiations between German contractors and 
the Executive Committee for the Devastated Regions, 
resulted in an understanding which provided for the 
shipment of supplies, but the French Government with- 
held its approval, and the goods could not be delivered. 
In April, 1922, the German Government submitted a 
detailed proposal which is printed in full in the second 
of three pamphlets on reparations, published by the 
World Peace Foundation, of Boston, at five cents each. 
We have drawn heavily on these pamphlets for infor- 
‘mation, and we are glad to give them all the adver- 
tising we can. 

In the new proposal, the German Government once 
more declared its willingness to co-operate in the gen- 
eral work of reconstruction, and then offered to 
“undertake the reconstruction of specified towns, locali- 
ties or villages, . . . taking over the entire cost, either 
as a State undertaking or by directing the work of 
international colonizing and settlement associations” ; 
and apart from the above, “to undertake at once... . 
the work of clearing the ground and of reforestation” ; 
“to deliver on request machinery and appliances con- 


In fact, Mr. John Foster 


nected with the obtaining and preparation of raw 
materials . . . in existence on the spot, and in addition 
to this, to deliver German building materials and 
requisites”; “to begin immediately with a plan for 
building . . . at least 25,000 wooden houses [dwellings], 
these to be erected before the beginning of the cold 
season,” and in addition to provide fittings for these 
houses, “furniture, stoves, etc.’ 

These offers were disregarded for the time being, 
and then, after several months of dickering, Messrs. 
Rathenau and Loucheur produced the celebrated Wies- 
baden agreement of October, 1921. This agreement 
provided for the establishment of an elaborate political 
organization to arrange for the delivery of materials, 
but the mechanism was never gotten into full working 
order, and no deliveries of consequence were made. 

In July, 1922, the French Government authorized 
private negotiations for the purchase of supplies on the 


reparations-account; and in August, Hugo Stinnes, | 


representing a joint-stock company with headquarters 
at Essen, and the Marquis de Lubersac, representing 
the General Confederation of Co-operatives for Recon- 
struction of the Devastated Regions, reached an agree- 
ment under the terms of which the company undertook 
“to supply reconstruction materials to co-operatives 
whose claims total about thirteen billion gold marks.” 

In announcing the signing of the first important 
contract under this agreement (for the delivery of 
1,500,000 square metres of lumber during the year 
1923), M. de Lubersac said: “Our Government still 
encounters opposition to this method of payment from 
some French industrialists, who argue that in this criti- 
cal time they have the right to hope that the market 
of the devastated regions will be reserved for them.” 
Nevertheless other agreements of this sort were matur- 
ing when the fresh advance of the French army into 
Germany put the whole matter in abeyance. 

Now, good friends, let us keep these few facts in 
mind, and make some use of them when people tell 
us that because much of the north of France is still 
in ruins, the attack on Germany is justified. Let us 
ask these people whether it is primarily the fault of 
controlling interests in Germany, or of controlling 
interests in France, that the work of reconstruction 
was not undertaken long ago by Germany. When that 
question has been answered, it will be time enough 
to consider whether the advance into the Ruhr is, in 
so far as it relates to the matter in hand, a measure 


| to secure German participation in the work of recon- 


struction, or an attempt to put a stop to participation, 
just as it threatened to begin in earnest. 


THE NEW ARMAMENT-RACE. 

AMONG those Governments which were so amicably 
allied and associated in the late war, the armament-race 
has been resumed with fresh fervour, in the air. 
Bankrupt France leads with 1260 first-line battle-planes 
and aims to double that number by 1925. Her budget 
for aircraft runs to half a billion francs. Britain’s 
effectiveness in the air is not much more than a third 
that of France, and the Secretary of State for Air has 
asked Parliament to authorize an expenditure of up- 
wards of $150 million a year to bring the air-force up 
to what he calls a one-Power standard. 

Our own War Department reports that our flying 
war-fleet is rapidly becoming depleted and obsolete, 
though the War Department has been spending some 
$25 million a year on this branch of the service and 
the Navy Department has beer spending ten or fifteen 
million more. The War Department demands $35 


million more annually for the next few years, $25 
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_ this modern vehicle of destruction. 
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a million of this amount to be expended upon airplane- 
construction and $10 million upon operation. Inasmuch 


as the Department is already spending nearly $300 
million a year of the taxpayers’ money, as compared 
with a third of that sum before we fought the war to 
end war, it may be assumed that it is not stinting itself. 

The taxpayers of Japan, Italy and the lesser nations 
are also being compelled to pour out their millions for 
It is a poor coun- 
try indeed that can not maintain a considerable flock 
of these birds of death, with a cruising speed of a 
hundred miles an hour or more, capable of spilling 
off tons of high explosives or deadly gases on sleeping 
enemy cities. In the next war, which the diplomats 
and the militarists are so assiduously brewing, there 


_ will be no noncombatant areas save in the most remote 


non-oil-bearing sections of the earth. Probably the 
safest billet will be in the front-line trenches. 
While the airplane-expenditures are mounting, our 
advocates of a bigger navy are showing no let-up in 
their insistence on larger appropriations for sea-going 
ships of war, even though their utility has been ren- 
dered somewhat doubtful by the development of the 
more mobile aerial vessels. Recently the First Lord 
of the British Admiralty reported to the House of 
Commons that the British navy had been reduced to 
a one-Power standard and for the next four years its 
strength would be less than that of the American fleet. 
The personnel of 99,500, he asserted, was less than 
that of the American navy, and the ruler of the waves 
was spending yearly on its fighting fleet some $30 
million less than our own Uncle Sam. These state- 
ments have evoked emphatic denials from the editor 
of the Army and Navy Journal (New York), who 
insists that the American fleet compares poorly with 


that of Britain. “The naval power maintained by our 


European cousins is much greater than the strength of 
the American fleet,” he declares. To this he adds the 
accusation that the British Admiralty is holding out on 
us in the matter of personnel. “The fact is,” he states, 
“that against our 86,000 men the British have more 
than 100,000, if the comparison be reduced to the 
same basis.” 

There seems to be some discrepancy between the 
figures offered by the First Lord of the Admiralty and 


_ those of the Army and Navy Journal, especially as 


the Admiralty estimates our naval personnel at 116,- 
400 men. We have no wish to submit an opinion, as 
between these two experts, but we can think of histori- 


_ cal justification for the belief that this tendency to 


make much of the naval superiority of one’s chief 


commercial rival bodes no good to the taxpayers of 
any country. \ It is reported that the Navy Department 
is preparing to ask the new Congress to authorize an 
increase of twenty-five per cenit in our naval personnel, 


to keep pace with the relative naval man-power of 


Britain and Japan. We have no doubt that the First 
Lord of the British Admiralty and the Japanese Minis- 
ter of Marine will speedily be moved to make equivalent 
demands for more men; and thus this gun-toting 
poker-game with other people’s money, will continue, 
raise succeeding raise, until each nation has reached 
such a state of preparedness and fear that peace is 
no longer possible. | 

In fact, from the taxpayer’s viewpoint, it is most 
unfortunate that the great disarmament free-for-all at 
Washington dared not, representing as it did the preda- 
tory Governments of the earth, go farther than a mere 
gingerly tampering with those false teeth of naval! arma- 
ment, the capital ships. In respect to the conference, the 
position of the taxpayers is like that of the two cats 
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which slipped expectantly into Abe Potash’s parlour, 
where Miss Sadie Feinberg, his wife’s second, or maybe 
fourth or fifth cousin, was performing. Miss Feinberg 
could whistle like you’d make your affidavit, Mawruss, 
it was a canary; but while her imitation held the com- 
pany spellbound, there was really nothing in it for 
the cats. 


A METROPOLITAN SINN FEIN. 
ForMER Governor Nathan L. Miller of New York, 
who was somewhat emphatically voted back to the 
private practice of the law after a single brief term 
at Albany, conceived it one of his duties in connexion 
with a “business administration,” to, arrange for the 
concoction of a new charter for the city of New York. 
For this task, having secured the authorization of the 
State Legislature, he appointed a commission of 
citizens, to which was added a small minority of city 
officials. These gentlemen have duly laboured and 
brought forth the draft of a new charter which doubt- 
less represents the point of view of respectability and 
conservatism. The city officials, who, being of the 
Tammany persuasion, possess an instinct in such mat- 
ters, have not endorsed the proposed charter; and from 
the report to the Legislature recommending its adop- 
tion and its submission to the city electorate for ratifi- 
cation, their names are conspicuously missing. 

The document is called by its creators the “Home 
Rule Charter.” To a citizen of the metropolis this is 
an attractive title, for the subordination of the city to 
the State Government has been a steadily increasing 
source of irritation. The focal point of this irritation 
is the State control and regulation of the public services 
in the city, particularly the traction-lines. Of late 
years the political supervision of these local arrange- 
ments has come more and more exclusively under the 
egis of commissions created by the State Legislature, 
with a personnel chosen by the Governor. Under the 
most favourable circumstances, such a system of alien 
domination would scarcely serve the best interests of 
the city’s population. Inasmuch as considerable num- 
bers of the up-State legislators come from the rotten- 
est of rotten boroughs which haye a one-party rule as 
complete as in sections of the South, there is a fertile 
soil for chicanery and corruption. The politicians-for- 
revenue-only who rule over these districts can afford 
to give their constituents a tolerable degree of political 
service, while they get their real remuneration by 
utilizing the votes of their legislative representatives 
for purposes of blackmail and barter in matters affect- 
ing privilege in the great city. As occasional public 
scandals have indicated, this trade in legislation for the 
city is highly lucrative; and, of course, as the voters 
of the city have no voice in the selection of legis- 
lators from the outer districts, there is no danger of 
popular reprisals. Thus it has come about that city 
legislation of this character is commonly loaded with 
jokers and weasel phrases of ill omen. Moreover, 
though the personnel of the powerful Public Service 
Commission, as selected by the Governors, may be of 
a most respectable and high-minded character, that 
body no more reflects the will and desire of the local 
population than Dublin Castle used to reflect the will 
and desire of the people of Ireland. This domination 
by the State has been productive of curious and 
instructive phenomena. By way of example, though 
a law stood on the statute books limiting the price of 
gas in the major boroughs of the city to eighty cents 
a thousand feet, the companies were not long ago per- 
mitted to charge nearly double that amount.. As for 
the city’s transit services under this combination of 
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irresponsible non-resident politicians and native privi- 
lege, they have degenerated to a state of barbaric 
indecency. 

It is obvious that the good people of New York 
must labour under considerable discomfort and disad- 
vantage while their domestic arrangements in such mat- 
ters as transit, communications, fuel and lighting are 
subject to the whims or the corruptibility of legis- 
lators elected in Buffalo, Saratoga or the Adirondack 
wilderness. Naturally anyone not familiar with 
politics in the State of New York, would assume that 
the primary purpose of a “Home Rule Charter” pro- 
posed by Respectability, with only an unspeakable 
Tammany minority dissenting, would be to remedy 
this distressing condition. The proposed charter does 
nothing of the kind. It leaves the regulation and con- 
trol of the public utilities exactly where they have been. 
Moreover, it takes the management of the city’s school- 
system, on which the taxpayers of the metropolis 
expend upwards of $70 million yearly, out of the 
hands of the local authorities and turns it over to the 
State Government. The home-rule provisions of the 
new charter, it appears, refer to minor departmental 
matters. The degree of home rule conferred on the 
people of New York City by this business-like instru- 
ment makes the home rule which Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Winston Churchill agreed to grant to the 
people of Ireland, seem almost rashly generous. 

Certain up-State politicians, for obvious practical 
reasons, oppose any extension of the powers of the city 
over its own affairs; and these dubious characters are 
unfortunately aided and abetted by no small number of 
respectable local lights of the reformist type, who are 
inspired by a deep distrust of their fellow-citizens, a 
large proportion of whom they regard as foreigners. 
As a result of this combination, a curious political 
re-orientation has occurred in the city. The force of 
events has created a Sinn Fein (“ourselves alone’’) 
party in New York, and that party is now in all essen- 
tials Tammany Hall. Under the shrewdly unobtru- 
sive leadership of Mr. Charles F. Murphy, with the 
engaging Mr. Hylan in the City Hall, Tammany, with 
the unwitting aid of its reformist foes, has manceuvred 
itself into the position of an advocate of self-help and 
local independence. It has achieved the remarkable 
feat of winning two city elections in succession by 
thundering pluralities. In 1917, when Tammany was 
merely Tammany, Mr. Hylan won over a divided field, 
polling 47 per cent of the votes; in 1921, with the 
home-rule issue to the fore, Mr. Hylan polled 66 per 
cent of the votes. Forgotten are the bad old days 
of Bob Van Wyck and Bill Devery, the red lights 
and the bogus paving-contracts. Indeed, it should be 
admitted that under Mr. Murphy and Mr. Hylan, 
Tammany has immensely improved on the crude tech- 
nique of those bad old days. A score of years ago, 
the people of the city flocked to the polls and rolled up 
a great plurality for a “reform” Administration, after 
a candid Tammany District Attorney had horrified 
them with the phrase “To hell with Reform!” To-day, 
two-thirds of the electorate register at the polling- 
places unqualified endorsement of his sentiment. The 
onus of public distrust no longer rests as heavily on 
the discreet Tammany organization as it does on the 
protean fusionists, reformers and coalitionists, with 
their hypocritical “home rule” charters, and their vari- 
ous State-created commissions and boards, which show 
such uncommon tenderness for privilege. 

If the present political tendencies continue, we should 
not be greatly astonished to see at the next municipal 
election in 1925 a Tammany Administration with a 


Sinn Fein platform elected by acclamation. Indeed, 
why not? Tammany is at least a resident organization, 
and it carries on under its own name and at its own 
risk. 


THE WISDOM OF THE EAST. 


For Americans and for Occidentals generally, it is a 
thing to be wondered at that political disturbances have 
been going on in China for years, without arousing 
any great proportion of the people to active partisan- 
ship or interfering very materially with the conduct of 
business-as-usual. The bands play, the flags wave, the 


orators and publicists scatter inflammatory Western 


phrases on the wind—and then by and by it is. dis- 
covered that most of the people are still working away 
on their rice-terraces or in their shops, with the calm 
and careful artistry that ages of the settled life have 
selected for survival. 

One may say, of course, that all this is simply a 
demonstration of the special quality of the “Oriental 
soul”; or, if one is not disposed to drop the whole 
subject immediately into the abyss of obscurantism, 
one may at least attempt to discover the immediate 
causes or antecedents of the demonstration of practical 
anarchism to which we have referred. 

If the Chinese people are generally indifferent to 
the conduct and control of political government, it 
seems to us that it is because they can afford to be. 
Instead of entrusting a multitude of functions to a 
universal and compulsory organization, they have 
learned to perform many of these functions through 
the agency of local and voluntary associations. In 
China, the eggs in the governmental basket are, there- 
fore, so few that it does not much matter if some one 
kicks the basket over. 

The contrast between the East and the West is 
nowhere more conspicuous than in the matter of the 
administration of justice. In the West, it is generally 
considered an axiom that the formulation of laws and 
the conduct of the courts is the exclusive prerogative 
of the State. In China, on the other hand, these 
functions are very generally performed by extra- 
political agencies, and the Chinese do not, therefore, 
feel, as Westerners usually do, that the maintenance of 
a strong and stable Government is the only guarantee 
against a promiscuous appeal to force and violence. 

The guilds of China have survived many political 
vicissitudes, and it is to these guilds, rather than to 
any political organization, that most of the people of 
the cities look for the formulation of rules, and the 
adjustment of disputes. According to Mr. Julean 
Arnold, the American Commercial Attaché in China, 
who discusses the guilds in his “Commercial Handbook 
of China,” these organizations are of two varieties. 
The “provincial guilds” bear some resemblance to the 
“nations” of a medieval university; generally speak- 
ing, each of these guilds is composed of persons of 
recognized standing in a given city, who have migrated 


to that city from some one province or prefecture ; and 


each guild aspires to maintain, by virtue of its self- 
sufficient judicial system, a kind of extra-territoriality 
for its members. The Cantonese society in Shanghai 
is one of the strongest of these provincial organiza- 
tions. The trade- or craft-guilds are of a type much 
more familiar in European history, and each of them 
is open, without the formality of election, to all mer- 
chants and artists of appropriate calling who will 
promise to abide by the regulations of the society. 
Some of the guilds of this type are the carpenters’, 
the millers’, the tailors’, the barbers’, the goldsmiths’, 
the butchers’, the bankers’. 
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If one of the guildsmen transgresses the rules of 
- his organization, the society takes steps to punish him. 
If he falls out with a fellow-member, the dispute is 
adjusted by the tribunal of the guild, in accordance 
with the common usage and common law of the trade. 
If a member of another guild is involved in the 
argument, arbitration is still the regularly accepted 
procedure ; for, according to Mr. Arnold, no reputable 
Chinese ever takes a case into court except as a last 
resort. 

In inter-guild cases, the local Chamber of Commerce 
comes into action. The Chamber is, with certain quali- 
fications, a federation of guilds, and its most important 
function is perhaps that of judicial arbitration. If 
one of the parties refuses to subscribe to the award, 
the tribunal of the Chamber seldom employs any 
means of enforcing its decision. If the disgruntled 
party wishes to carry his cause to the public courts, 
it is of course his privilege to do so; but the courts 
often refer the case back again to the Chamber, or at 
least accept the guidance of the Chamber’s decision; 
and the result is that the complainant usually comes out 
about where he went in. Reference to the courts is 
comparatively infrequent, for the guilds and chambers 
of commerce “settle the great majority of disputes in 
a Chinese mercantile community.” 

In this way, the Asiatic puts the theory of anarch- 
ism into practice, not by assuming an other-worldly 
indifference to the affairs of State, or by launching 
a direct attack upon organized government, but by 
performing independently of the Government those 
functions which Governments ordinarily perform. As 
long as Governments have sovereign powers, indiffer- 
ence to politics is impossible; as long as Governments 
carry on certain serviceable functions, not elsewhere 
provided for, any direct attack upon them 1s likely to 
be worse than useless. The task of the practical 
anarchist, as we see it, is the withdrawal of all desir- 
able functions from political control, and the arrange- 
ment for the performance of these functions by 
non-political agencies. This is a constructive task, if 
there ever was one, and the anarchist may be sure that 
the Governments will fade away, and indifferentism 
to politics will develop of itself, just in proportion as 
this work of construction is satisfactorily performed. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tue whole of Wagner’s great tetralogy is a pretty heavy 
schedule of opera for one week; particularly when it is 
given in a house which is as badly ventilated as the 
Manhattan. Yet in spite of the drowsiness induced by 
the bad air, and the test of endurance involved in 
hearing so much of Wagner’s music in so short a space 
of time, I managed to get keen delight out of the perform- 
ances of the “Nibelungen Ring,” given by the visiting 
German company. Listening to Wagner is in no sense 
to be regarded as recreation; it is a strong man’s work, 
as Mr. Robert Duffus said the other day of reading. lf 
this is true of hearing Wagner, it is equally true of 
playing him; and the orchestra, which was recruited in 
this country, was unequal to the task. In view of this 
fact, the conductors, Mr. Blech and Mr. Moericke, deserve 
a great deal of credit for what they managed to accom- 
plish with obviously second-rate players. As for the 
singing, it was pretty generally good; there were no 
outstanding interpretations, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the Briinnhilde of Miss Elsa Alsen; all the parts were, 
for the most part well sung, and the balance among them 
was excellently preserved. I can not help remarking, 
moreover, that I have never heard any group of singers 


who enunciated so clearly. 
| 


One of my friends who also heard the cycle remarked 
to me afterwards that he simply could not imagine one 
mind conceiving and executing a work on so magnificent 
a scale. He could, he said, imagine a syndicate of 
geniuses undertaking such a labour; but to believe that 
one man had not only undertaken but performed it, was 
a good deal of a strain on one’s credulity. Well, when 
one considers the high literary quality of the books of 
these operas, and the splendour and richness of the music, 
one can not help agreeing that they are a good deal more 
than one would have any right to expect of a single 
genius, however great. They make one realize that the 
days of heroes are not over; that there still remain mighty 
labours to be performed, and that every now and then 
there appears a new Hercules to perform them. Another 
friend confided to me that he understood why the people 
who were so afraid of Germany during the war were 
especially resentful of Wagner: that the immense vital 
force of his operas was likely to fill them with a pro- 
found dread of the nation that had produced him. I 
took issue with this, myself thinking that the operas were 
banned because they were the work of a German genius, 
and their performance would be likely to make us admire 
the Germans when it was our business to be hating them. 
But I put the matter to yet another friend who promptly 
replied: “If I hated Germany, and feared it, those operas 
would scare me to death.” Perhaps, after all, there may 
be something in this view. 


A coop deal of Wagner’s genius seems to me to have 
lain in his wisdom in the choice of subjects. He found 
a great store of epic material—ancient myths and legends 
—ready to his hand, and he was wise enough to make use 
of it. What he produced is no more like any one of the 
myths or legends with which he started than “Hamlet” is 
like the older plays upon which Shakespeare drew in 
creating his masterpiece. Wagner took these myths and 
legends, combined and reshaped them to suit his purpose, 
and produced great literature. The “Ring des Nibelungen,” 
for example, bears little resemblance to the “Nibelungen- 
lied.” The story is different in many respects, and the 
characters are often changed even though their names 
are retained. But the central theme of the “Nibelungen- 
lied” is that which runs through /the “Ring des Nibelun- 
gen” of Wagner: the fearful consequences that follow 
upon covetousness. It is surprising to what simple terms 
the greatest literature may be reduced; is it because 
great writers understand that all human emotion may be 
resolved into basically simple elements: love, hate, fear, 
hunger, greed, and so on? Perhaps it is because of this 
realization—a purely intuitive one, it may be—that at the 
core of greatness one always finds simplicity. 


TuE gold of the Rhine, key to earthly wealth and power; 
stolen by Alberich, then by Wotan; cursed; won by a hero 
who valued it little, but whom it destroyed; and finally, 
through its baleful power, bringing about the destruction 
of gods and men: here is allegory that fits the situation 
of Europe to-day. I wonder if the French invaders who 
now sit in possession of the wealth of the Rhine, know 
the story of “Rheingold,” and think, now and then, of 
its possible application to their own venture. “Ich leg’ 
und besitze,’ says Fafner. That is about all the French 
have done so far in the Rhine-country; but it is not 
enough if the economic life of either France or the rest 
of Europe is to be preserved. The immense natural 
wealth of the Rhine-country, the key to Europe’s economic 
life, has been the curse of Europe for generations, simply 
through the greed of this or that small group of privileged 
persons who covet possession of what rightfully belongs 
not to them but to all the people of Europe. Is it not 
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just possible that it will prove once more the undoing of 
those who have seized it, and bring not only France but 
all of Europe to destruction? 


Mr. BELAsco seems to be doing well out of his production 
of “Kiki.” I strayed in, more by luck than management, 
a week or so ago, and I can hardly see why the play has 
held up for more than a year. There is nothing objec- 
tionable about the piece, as far as I could see, but it is 
all so deadly tedious. Most people, I should think, would 
in real life be frightfully bored by such folk and their 
doings; and I wonder why they should be so eager to 
see them on the stage. It is the same way with a good 
many novels of the recent crop. No one can find any 
great amount of fault with them, probably, but they 
present characters and situations which in real life one 
would find very dull. It is not that they are commonplace, 
for commonplace people and their doings are vastly inter- 
esting in real life, and a good artist can make them 
interesting in print or on the stage. 


For example, put against the story of “Kiki” the story 
of Turgenev’s “Pyetushkov.” Every one of Turgenev’s 
five characters is commonplace to the point of vulgarity, 
every situation downright squalid, and the plot is only 
a sketch. Yet Pyetushkov, his servant, the old bake- 
woman, her niece and the choleric major are all clear, 
sharp, individual and profoundly interesting; the major 
appears but for a moment, one gets but a glimpse of him, 
yet one can never forget him. Every situation is full of 
piquant interest; one can read the story again and again. 
“Kiki” is simply the story of a draggle-tailed wench who 
does a number of things that are not interesting, but only 
bizarre; and not another character in the cast has the 
faintest pretension to individuality. JoURNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


THE LESSON. 


You bid me come into your solitude 
And let the meadow and the wood 
Lay their cool fingers on my heart; 
And much 

You promise from this healing touch, 
And from the atmosphere 

Of still repose, - 

And what you call the dumb 
Companionship that nature knows 
So well to keep; 

You talk about the lotus noons, 

The nights of unremembering sleep... . 


I shall not come. 

For me your Nature has a cruel tongue and clear, 
And full of an old sound 

This sleepless city with its roar has drowned, 

That I should weep to hear. 


Hers is the voice whose utterance is desire; 
Hers the tone 
Whose breath is of bereavement and the will 
To know no joy alone; 
The cry of mate and mother for its own 
That shall no more be still. 
Always one wakeful throat amid the drowsy herd; 
In some near tree a bird : 
That calls in vain. . 
The shattering echoes overturn 
And spill 
The gathered silence-from the night’s deep urn 
And break the promise of its peace, and fill 
Forest and field with their reiterant pain. . 
What Nature teaches I was quick to learn; 
Why should I hear it from her lips again? 
ANNE GoopwiINn WINSLow. 


RUSSIA’S BALANCE SHEET OF 
DEMOCRACY. 


SINcE no responsible Soviet official pretends democracy ex- 
ists here... 


This phrase caught my eye in a recent American — 


news-dispatch from Russia. It should, I think, be 
taken with a rather large capsule of salt, for all the 
Communists and Soviet officials with whom I discussed 
the subject were at great pains to prove that Russia 
is enjoying a far higher form of democracy than any 
capitalist country could hope to attain. But, apart 
from the views of officials of the Russian Government, 
what are the facts.in the case? Has the Revolution 
brought Russia democracy? Before attempting to 
answer these questions one should, perhaps, be pro- 
vided with an adequate definition of democracy. But 
the word has been so thoroughly deprived of real sub- 
stance and meaning by its promiscuous use during the 
war, that one may be pardoned for attempting to evade 
this task. Perhaps it is possible to convey an idea of 
the balance sheet of democracy in Russia without com- 
mitting oneself to a hard-and-fast definition of the 
term. 

One must be a rather expert casuist to contend that 
Soviet Russia fulfills the theoretical requirements of 
a politically democratic State. In the first place, suf- 
frage is neither equal nor universal. According to the 
Russian Constitution, the electoral unit in the country 
districts includes five times as many voters as the 
electoral unit in the cities and towns. This, of course, 
operates in favour of the Government, which can al- 
most always rely upon a strong and active nucleus 
of sympathizers in factories and Government-offices, 
whereas Communists are apt to be extremely scarce 
in the more remote rural communities. The list of 
classes excluded from the franchise in Russia makes 
curious and amusing reading. It includes imbeciles, 
ministers of religion, persons convicted of selfish anJl 
dishonourable offences, traders, and employers of hired 
labour. The number of persons affected by these 
exclusions is not, perhaps, very great, except in the 
case of the traders, who have come to constitute a very 
numerous class since the adoption of the new economic 
policy. Still, by means of these limitations, the 
Government gets rid of a part of the electorate which 
would cast a pretty solid vote in opposition, if it had 
the chance. 

From the standpoint of pure and unhampered 
political democracy, Russian elections are open to still 
other objections. The voting is usually open, thereby’ 
offering obvious opportunities for pressure and intimi- 
dation. Active opponents and critics of the Soviet 
regime are likely to find themselves suddenly arrested, 
banished to some remote province, or even expelled 
from the country. There is little effort to influence 
the course of elections in the peasant soviets, which 
generally choose their non-Communist majorities quite 
freely. But in the cities and large towns the Com- 


munist party functions as a political machine with all 


the efficiency of Tammany Hall. For weeks before the 
election takes place, the party press (no non-Com- 
munist political papers are permitted to appear) is 
full of propagandist articles. If a factory is known to 
be a stronghold of Communism, the voting is likely to 
be held there first, in order to influence the results in 
other places. On the other hand, if it is thought that 
the workers in an establishment are disaffected, the 
best party-speakers are sent there in an effort to stir 
up enthusiasm. The balloting usually takes place not 
for individual candidates, but for prepared lists of 
candidates; and the Communist list, as a means of 
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a few popular and respected non-partisans. 


Nae ok 


making a wider appeal, is apt to include the names of 
In cases 
where the local administration is extremely unpopular, 
individual non-conformists may get themselves elected 
to the soviets. But, as a rule, the Communist lists are 
accepted with little serious opposition. 

Under these circumstances, it can readily be seen 
that the revolutionary Russian Government has not 
adapted itself to the forms of parliamentary democ- 
racy. It is, as the Soviet leaders frankly declare, a 
dictatorship; a dictatorship which justifies itself by 
looking forward to the ultimate realization of an ideal 
which is now cherished only by a minority of the Rus- 
sian people. To assume, however, that this dictator- 
_ship is exercised in violent contradiction of the 
conscious will of the majority of the Russian popula- 
‘tion is, I think, to jump at a false and misleading con- 
clusion. The stubborn and successful resistance with 
which the Soviet Government opposed all the attacks 
of the Allies and the White Generals could never have 
been maintained if a widespread sentiment of revolt 


_had existed among the Russian masses. 


What really was taking place in Russia from 1917 
until 1920, behind the thick smoke-screen of favour- 
able and unfavourable propaganda, was a passionate 
struggle between two minorities for the leadership of a 


culturally backward and politically indifferent people. 


On one side stood the Communists, drawing their 
strength chiefly from the city workers, who, under 
Tsarist industrial conditions, certainly fulfilled Marx’s 
definition of proletarians with nothing to lose but their 
chains. Against the Communists stood a smaller 
group, recruited from the beneficiaries of the former 


_ system of power and privilege; landowners, industrial 


and intellectuals. 


> 


magnates, bureaucrats, army-officers, priests, engineers 
These two minorities of convinced 
revolutionists and convinced conservatives fought each 
other desperately over the heads of the wavering peas- 
ant masses. The peasant, who could not, as a rule, be 
fairly counted either as a Communist or as a Monarch- 
ist, was the pivotal factor in the Russian civil war ; and 
each side made every effort to win his support. The 
Communists appealed to his land-hunger, to his hatred 
for his traditional oppressor, the country squire. The 
reactionaries tried to capitalize his supposed loyalty to 
Tsar and Church and his hatred of the Jews. 

The Communists were victorious in this competition 
for peasant favour. The peasant’s desire for land 
outweighed both his vague loyalty to the Tsar and 
the ghostly terrors of his religion; and he was too 
unsophisticated to make good material for anti-Semitic 
propaganda. Artificially stimulated racial hatred re- 
quires a background of semi-education, which the Rus- 
sian peasant lacked. So, while no plebiscite was ever 
taken between the Soviet Government on one side and 


- Kolchak and Denikin on the other, the Russian rural 
- population showed clearly enough by its actions which 


Government it preferred. The peasants grumbled and 
sometimes rioted against the food-requisitions of the 


- Red army; but against Kolchak and Denikin they car- 
ried on a systematic guerrilla-warfare, destroying 


f 


bridges and railways, ambushing isolated detachments, 
and generally contributing actively to the victory of the 


' Soviet power. 


The Government that emerged from this struggle 
was not, could not very well have been, a political 
democracy in the Western sense of the term. It was 
the Government of an active minority, which had 
fought its way to victory against overwhelming odds, 


_ inspired by the hope of realizing a future programme 
of social and economic change. The Communists 
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naturally regarded the maintenance of their own power 
as an indispensable condition for the achievement of 
this programme, and they did not hesitate to preserve 
this power by the methods which I outlined in the 
beginning of this article. But the Communist dictator- 
ship does not rest solely upon force and upon the 
political indifference of the Russian masses. It finds 
a much more positive basis in the sweeping measure of 
social equality which it has brought to Russia. 

The nature of this equality was brought home to 
me quite forcibly one day by one of the infrequent 
social items in the Moscow Pravda. The item de- 
scribed a festival which had been held in one of the 
officers’ training-schools of the Red army. The in- 
vited guests at the celebration were the working-girls 
in one of the Moscow textile factories. This is one 
of the things that would not be likely to happen any- 
where but in present-day Russia. America is socially 
more democratic than most European countries; but 
one can not very well imagine a delegation from the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union attend- 
ing a commencement-ball at West Point. 

Later I visited a number of these officers’ training- 
schools, and found that each one stood under the 
“protection” of some factory or Government depart- 
ment. This meant that the closest fraternization was 
encouraged between the cadets and the factory- and 
office-workers; and this was only one sign of the 
thoroughgoing transformation which the old Russian 
army, a stronghold of caste-privilege, has undergone. 
The new officers of the Red army are recruited exclu- 
sively from the ranks of the industrial workers and 
the peasantry. Formal military titles and insignia, 
except for the Order of the Red Banner, awarded for 
instances of exceptional courage, have been abolished. 

A similar process of radical levelling has taken place 
in the Russian educational system. The avowed aim 
of the Tsarist autocracy was to keep the masses docile 
through ignorance; and so, before the Revolution, very 
little provision was made for popular education, and 
the majority of the Russian people were condemned 
to compulsory illiteracy. One of the first ideals which 
the Revolution proclaimed was free and universal edu- 
cation. It has not been possible to realize this ideal 
completely up to the present time. Illiteracy has been 
considerably reduced as a result of the special courses 
instituted by the army, the trade unions and the Com- 
munist party. But the war and the famine have cut 
deeply into Russia’s educational budget, and many of 
the country districts are still very poorly provided with 
schools and teachers. 

It is in the field of higher education that the effects 
of the Revolution are most marked and _ striking. 
Formerly a university course in Russia was a privilege 
reserved almost exclusively for the upper and middle 
classes. It was only by the rarest accident that a 
peasant or an industrial worker could secure advanced 
technical or cultural instruction. To-day a large and 
increasing proportion of the students in Russian 
universities are young workers, who have passed 
through the Rabfacs, or workers’ high schools, which 
were established all over Russia after the Revolution. 
The students in the Rabfacs are chosen by the Com- 
munist party, the trade unions and similar organiza- 
tions, and are supported by the State. 

The army and the universities, with their officers 
and students drawn from the masses of the people, are 
only two concrete manifestations of the new spirit of 
social levelling in Russia. This spirit makes its 
presence felt in almost every social relationship. The 
old rigid class-lines of Russian society have been pretty 
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thoroughly broken down. The former masters of the 
country, the landed nobility, the bureaucrats, the mer- 
chants, factory-owners, and the. priests, now occupy the 
position of a suppressed minority. The common man 
in Russia may have little influence upon the inner 
councils of the Communist party, but he certainly 
enjoys a larger measure of real freedom in his daily 
life as a result of the Revolution. The soldier no 
longer has to stand at attention repeating a long, 
respectful formula whenever a higher officer passes 
him. The peasant can no longer be flogged at the 
order of the country squire or the Tsarist police 
captain. The worker can make his wants felt through 
his trade union and his factory-committee, organiza- 
tions which were absolutely prohibited before the 
Revolution. Once, while stopping in a country village, 
fifty miles from the railway, I learned with surprise 
from a peasant boy that the local school had a pupils’ 
soviet, which attended to all questions of discipline. 
The relative value of social equality and political 
liberty might be debated for hours. There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt about the judgment of the average 
Russian worker or peasant on the subject. Russia, it 
must be remembered, has developed politically along 
Asiatic, rather than European lines. It has not shared 
to any appreciable extent in the struggles and victories 
and illusions of the democratic movement in Western 
Europe. One finds no Magna Charta, no Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, in Russian history. Russia’s 
national hero is not a John Hampden or a Patrick 
Henry, defending some clearly defined principle of 
legal right, but Stenka Razin, a disreputable bandit 
who robbed and killed the rich in order to give to the 
poor. 
Given this background, it is not surprising that the 
idea of dictatorship as something intrinsically wrong 
had no firm root in the minds of the Russian masses. 
The Russian worker or peasant could not be expected 
to respond to the repressive measures of the dictator- 
ship with the sensitiveness, say, of Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell. His attitude toward the Revolution was not influ- 
enced by Mill’s Essay on Liberty or Milton’s Areo- 
pagitica. What he saw most clearly in the overturn 
was its tangible egalitarianism, expressed in such 
things as the conversion of former millionaires’ man- 
sions into workers’ and children’s homes, the selection 
of the Red army-officers from the masses of the peo- 
ple, the spectacle of the peasant President, Kalinin, 
travelling through the villages and talking to the 
people, not like a Little Father, but like one of them- 
selves. ) 
-WiLLti1AM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 


MILTON’S LIGHTER MOMENTS. 


“Deep and habitual seriousness, a solemn and even 
austere demeanour of mind, undefined consciousness 
of his superiority, moral austerity of character, moral 
seriousness and stoic scorn of temptation, [no] dis- 
-satisfaction with self’; with these pompous phrases 
scattered over several pages, David Masson, in his 
voluminous yet masterly “Life of Milton,’ sums up 
his conception of the character of the poet at the age 
of twenty-four, just as he was graduated from Cam- 
bridge. Good enough phrases they are, too, for those 
who value Milton principally for this stern, austere, 
unbending Puritanism which they find in him, but 
many of us who enjoy poetry feel’a little abashed in 
the presence of such ponderous, definite goodness, unre- 
lieved by any touch of humanity. When we think 
that it is said of a young poet of twenty-four, we are 


beauty and bitterness of life in such a way that our 
hearts might be touched and our eyes opened. In the 
stuffy atmosphere of this awful virtue we can hardly 
breathe, nor do we think that the young Milton could 
breathe the breath of true life; so, not content with 
the report of others, we test for ourselves, and we find 
that the atmosphere is not so heavy, that many rays 
of the light of humanity illuminate the darkness, and 
that one may breathe the air of life. We discover the 
high idealism of Milton, but a high idealism not so 
deadly dull as Victorian moralists, living only on the 
outskirts of the land of poetry, would make out, for 
it is an idealism tempered with the longing for a 
fuller humanity, held a little too much in check per- 
haps by the reserve of the scholar, and later by the 
stern repression of the Puritan, but all the more dear 
to us for this. 

Serious-minded beyond the average youth Milton 
was undoubtedly ; but he hardly warrants such a pon- 
derous iteration of his austerity as we usually hear. 
He does not deserve to be made thus unlovable as a 
stoic scorner of temptation, as never dissatisfied with 
himself. His seriousness is relieved by a longing for 
the warmth of human companionship and a desire for 
occasional entrance into the temple of pleasure ; though 
this longing and desire can not always be satisfied, be- 
cause of the inhibitions from which he suffers. He 
awakens our sympathetic love, for we know others who 
gaze on the pageant of pleasure; who are, as a rule, 
content only to gaze, but who now and then yearn to 
become: part of the pageant, the observed of all 
observers. Unfortunately, however, their reserve can 
not be easily broken down, and therefore, with regret- 
ful longing they must continue only to gaze. 

Of his loneliness in college Milton speaks in his 
letters, especially in one written to his old school-mate 
at St. Paul’s, Alexander Gill. He laments that the 
young, unfledged students, before they have any 
acquaintance with “criticism or philosophy,” hasten 
with raw, unlearned judgment to the study of theology, 
urged on by practical considerations. With these he 
has nothing in common, for he complains as might 
many an earnest student of to-day, “I find so few asso- 
ciates in study here.” A sonnet written about 1629, 
two years before his graduation, gives beautiful 
expression to his wistful longing for human companion- 
ship and love. He had just been reading carefully 
the Italian sonnets of Della Casa, and was moved by 
them to try his hand at sonnet-writing. They prob- 
ably even determined the special form of the sonnet 
which he most often used. It is this sonnet of Mil- 
ton’s, undervalued by many Miltonians, which goes 
most directly to our hearts. 


O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still; 
Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart dost fill, 
While the jolly hours lead on propitious May: 

Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 

First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 
Portend success in love; Oh, if Jove’s will 
Have linked that amorous power to thy soft lay, 

Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of hate 
Foretell my hopeless doom in some grove nigh; 
As thou from year to year hast sung too late 

For my relief, yet hadst no reason why: 

Whether the Muse, or Love, call thee his mate, 
Both them I serve, and of their train am I. 


What an exquisite note of regret for his youth passing 
companionless and without love! He has given voice 
to the longing of many a refined spirit not able to. 


about to turn away, hopeless that he could sing of the | throw itself into the common life of its generation. 


i 
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- The time when Milton most nearly succeeded in 


becoming an actor in, and not merely a spectator of, 


the pleasures of life, was during the spring of 1626, 
when he was suspended from college for insubordina- 
tion. He had been in difficulty with his tutor; just 
why we do not know, but probably because he objected 
to the task of “composing some trivial declamation,” 
which he complained “dragged [him] from his 
studies.” Gossipy old Aubrey, who had such a passion 
for collecting all facts about seventeenth-century men 
of letters, tells us the story that he was whipped by his 
tutor; but we are at liberty to disbelieve this if we 
choose, for Aubrey’s stories are not always trust- 
worthy. At least during the period that he was sus- 
pended, he enjoyed himself greatly at his father’s home 


in London with no regret for his “forbidden college 


'room.” Of his pleasures during this time he writes 
very gayly in a Latin elegy to Charles Diodati. 
‘To the tranquil Muses and to reading he gives his 
time; but not wholly, for the theatre, still glorious, 
‘though now it be in the days of Charles I, attracts him 
with the spell which all young men feel in a metropolis. 
The comedies of the day with their stereotyped plots 
amuse him and he becomes one of the applauding audi- 
ence. Tragedy, too, pulled his heart-strings taut, for 
he entered so completely into the spirit of the play 
that he suffered with the hero; yet he enjoyed the 
suffering as a purge of the emotions, and here I quote 
his words, in the excellent English translation of 


William Vaughn Moody: 


_ Then awful Tragedy shakes her bloody sceptre, and rolls her 


eyes under her dishevelled hair. I suffer and gaze, and find it 
good to suffer and gaze. Bitterness mingles with sweet tears 
as I see some hapless boy, torn from his love, leave all his 
joys untasted and fall lamentable. 


But how the unfortunate inhibitions of the scholar 
trouble him when in the London parks! Here the 
bewitching maids of London pass and re-pass, and 
Milton looks with longing at their charms: 


There often one may see the virgin bands go past, stars breath- 
ing bland fire. Ah, how many times have-I stood stupefied 
before the miracle of some gracious form, such as might give 
old Jove his youth again! 


Such charms, thinks Milton with good English patriot- 
ism, can not be matched by the girls of another nation. 
He is almost drawn into the gay stream of youthful 


— social life, but alas, he scents danger and his dignified 


reserve makes him a coward. 


_ While the blind boy grants me immunity, I hasten to leave 


these fortunate walls as quickly as I may; and avoid far off 


_ the evil halls of Circe the deceiver. 


{ 


- little archer again caused him serious trouble. 


He returns now to the “raucous murmur of the 
school,” and this opportunity passes. 

The next year, during the vacation, the mischievous 
As be- 
fore, he was wandering in the city parks, observing 


“the crowds of girls, with faces like to the faces of 


- goddesses,” determined this time to break down. his 
“reserve, to forget this “deep habitual seriousness” and 
“austere demeanour of mind,” with courage all steeled 


j 

‘a 

; : 

_ spectacle, but let myself be led wherever youthful impulse 

” directed. Rashly I sent my gaze to meet theirs; I could not 
control my eyes. 


for the adventure where’er it might lead. 


I was not stern with myself; I did not flee from the gracious 


Romance always awaits us if we give it the slightest 


“chance, and Cupid, lurking in the neighbourhood, 
seized his opportunity, now with more danger to the 


poet, for his arrows came from the eyes of only one 
maid, 


. one supreme above the others, and the light of her eyes 
was the beginning of my ills... . That rascal Cupid, har- 
bouring his grudge, had thrown her in my path; ... froma 
thousand points of vantage he struck my defenceless breast. 
Suddenly unwonted furies assailed my heart; I burned inly 
with love, I was all flame. 


Taken aback by the unaccustomed experience, Milton 
delays just a moment too long, and she who has 
awakened his love disappears in the crowd. So agi- 
tated and disturbed is he that he knows not which way 
to turn. He starts away and then turns back in hope 
of finding her, attracted by the spot which had 
brought him such sweet pain. His mind is torn; pos- 
sibly, he thinks, he would have been better without the 
experience. But no, the suffering: itself has brought 


some reward; and for a time he seems a willing victim 
of Cupid: 


Take away, then, my tortures—nay, take them not away! I 
know not why it is, loving is such sweet wretchedness. 


Milton, too, was aware of the poetry which may 
take its origin from the material pleasures of life, from 
drinking, feasting, and dancing, though he deliberately 
chose the other path and felt that he, desiring to write 
of the highest things, 


. must live sparely, after the manner of Pythagoras, the 
Samian teacher. Herbs must furnish him his innocent food; 
clear water in a beechen cup, sober draughts from the pure 
spring, must be his drink. His youth must be chaste and 
void of offence; his manners strict, his hands without stain. 


These lines are from another letter in verse to Charles 
Diodati, who had sent to him some verses from the 
country at Christmas time, and had asked that their 
mediocrity be excused, since they were composed 
amidst the distractions of the festive season. Milton 
answers his friend that there is no conflict between 
good living and good writing. Indeed, says he, song 
loves good wine and good wine inspires song. He 
might almost seem to be writing on the recent 
discussion whether prohibition is harmful to the 
artistic imagination, and he leaves no doubt about his 
position : 


But why do you imply that a poet must keep aloof from 
drinking and feasting? Song loves Bacchus, and Bacchus 
loves song. . . . What but roses and the grape-laden vine 
did Anacreon sing in those delicate staves of his?) Teumesian 
Bacchus inspired Pindar’s strain; each page of his breathes 
ardour from the drained cup, as he sings of the crash of the 
heavy chariot overturned, and the rider flying by, dark with 
the dust of the Elean race-course. The Roman lyrist drank 
first of the four-year-old vintage, ere he sang so sweetly of 
Glycera and blond-haired Chloe. The sinews of genius, too, 
draw strength from the generously laden table. 


So, at least at twenty-one, Milton felt no scorn for 
the lighter verse which cheers our life, but entered 
into its spirit sympathetically, though he himself had 
already begun to choose the other path. Some of us 
must feel that we could spare many a passage of versi- 
fied theology in “Paradise Lost” if Milton instead had 
given us more lighter lyrics, like “L’Allegro” and 
“Tl Penseroso,” conceived in his spirit of high idealism. 
What nobler service could he have rendered in lifting 
us out of the mire than in singing worthily of the joy 
of life, all too often sung of only by those who sing 
unworthily ? 

Milton permitted himself a freedom of speech in 
his Latin poems which is absent from those in Eng- 
lish. He had his own idea of what it was good for 
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the general public to hear, and thought that in Latin 
he was not in danger of reaching the unlettered. But, 
by 1645, when he published his early Latin poems, he 
had already come to look with a little distaste on the 
freer speaking of his youth. The strife between the 
Puritan and the Cavalier view of life had seemed to 
make dangerous even the slightest compromise with 
the good things of this world, and he published just 
at the end of these delightful poems a recantation: 
These vain trophies of my idleness I set up in time past, in 
unserious mood and with lax endeavour, . . . Since then, all 
those youthful flames are extinct, and my breast is rigid with 
accumulated ice; whence Cupid himself fears freezing for his 
arrows, and Venus dreads my Diomedean strength. 

It is with regret that we see him now definitely turning 
his face from us and sacrificing all that a warmer 
humanity might have brought to his poetry. Not that 
we undervalue the glory of his great epics, but that 
they are so excellent that we could wish this one 
virtue added. ; 

Even in later years, however, we do find that 
now and again he desires relief from the habitual 
seriousness which his temperament and situation had 
forced upon him. Phillips, his nephew and biographer, 
tells us that “once in three weeks or a month, he would 
drop into the society of some young sparks of his 
acquaintance; .. . with these gentlemen he would so 
far make bold with his body, as now and then to keep 
a gawdy-day.” Referring to a time still later in his 
life, Aubrey had heard of him, “temperate, rarely 
drank between meals. Extreme pleasant in his con- 
versation, and at dinner, supper, etc., but satirical.” 

These lighter moments of Milton’s later years are 
recorded for us in his sonnets to young Lawrence 
and to Cyriack Skinner, in which, tempering the boister- 
ous exuberance of the Horatian Ode, “Quid bellicosus 
Cantaber,” his obvious literary model, he commends 
the proper, moderate use of pleasure. It is difficult 
to choose between two such delightful sonnets, but pos- 
sibly that to Cyriack Skinner touches us more nearly: 


Cyriack, whose grandsire on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no mean applause, 
Pronounced, and in his volumes taught, our laws, 
Which others at their bar so often wrench; 
To-day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 
In mirth that after no repenting draws; 
Let Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause, 
And what the Swede intends, and what the French. 
To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way; 
For other things mild Heaven a time ordains, 
And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 
And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 


-Such is the evidence in part, which brings Milton 
closer to us and divests him of the cloud of ultra- 
austerity which too often has been thrown about him. 
In the light of his Latin poems, and of the rare mo- 
ments in his English poetry when he unburdens his 
soul to us, he becomes more human and more lovable, 
a truly appealing figure rather than one who too 
constantly “dwelt apart.” 

J. Witt1am HEBEL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


4 
IS POINCARE FRANCE? 
Sres: If one ask a French liberal about public opinion 
in France to-day, he will reply, “There isn’t any.” He 
means that the people are indifferent. The invasion of 
Germany by French troops has caused less discussion, less 
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excitement in France than anywhere else in Western 
Europe. The occupation is not an issue. It is accepted 
as another, and not especially important, step in a long 
and troublesome process to which the nation is justly 
committed. ‘What is there to discuss? Certainly not 
France’s moral right—as if there could be any question 
of that. The expediency of the occupation? Time alone 
can tell; anyway it’s worth the effort. Of course, we 
should have taken the Ruhr in 1919.” The problem of 
indemnity is an old, story, no longer a topic of conversa- 
tion on the subway or in the village square; why should 
the people fret—it is the Government’s job to make Ger- 
many pay. There is no suspicion that the situation is 
serious; that war may be the outcome; that Republican 
Germany is tottering and all Europe suffering. No new 
troops have been called to the colours; the French see! 
nothing to worry about. 

Therefore there is no popular protest. There has not 
been even a major debate in the Chamber; the Radical 
party, though opposed to Poincaré’s policy, in the vote 
of confidence joined the National bloc or refrained from 
voting, as a sop to popular patriotism. There has been 
no opposition on the basic issue from the bourgeois press, 
which justifies the right of occupation and attacks the 
British alternative. There have been no big protest- 
parades or meetings. If, as friends of France have tried - 
to believe, the French people do not support the foreign 
policy and acts of their Government, they have done 
nothing in these weeks to dissociate themselves from its 
folly. 

The reason of course, is fear; the explicable desire for 
security; the knowledge that Germany’s sixty-three million 
inhabitants are increasing at the rate of half a million a 
year, and that France’s thirty-nine million are dwindling. 
The immediate urge. is financial necessity, the French 
debt. It is not that the people, like their Government, are 
militaristic; they are weary of war. But force is the 
only security they know. They have not seen visions or 
dreamed dreams of a new order; they are cynical about 
the ideal of a league of nations. The situation is such 
that the Government can take advantage of their fear and 
need. Repeated reparation-crises have dulled their interest 
in the method by which Germany is to be made to pay. 
They have no comprehension of the economic results of 
the Versailles treaty. As one of the French under- 
secretaries of the Reparations Commission lamented to 
me, “Our people. have no -understanding whatever of the 
problems, the dangers involved.” 

The French people have not been educated to think 
about the treaty. Their present attitude is as irrational, 
say, as was that of the British before stagnation of trade, 
and the consequent unemployment, forced them to think. 
France has suffered no economic crisis. Unemployment 
does not exceed the pre-war figure; one-third of a mil- 
lion foreigners have been imported to fill the gap left by 
the three million eliminated by disease and war. The 
peasant-proprietors are better off than before; the workers 
watch their real wage drop, but do not walk the streets 
without food; business is brisk. Why should the French 
know anything about the economic consequences of the 
peace—yet? Lacking the lesson of experience, they are 
not convinced by arguments—indeed, they hear none. 
France has no thinkers like Keynes (only Communists like 
Anatole France); not even second-rate bourgeois teach- 
ers. Books like that of Signor Nitti,which have been writ- 
ten so often in other countries, have yet to be written and 
read in France. A few articles by Gide and Caillaux— 
this is the extent of the contribution of her bourgeois 
intellectuals. The press, which controls public opinion 


in a way perhaps unknown in other countries, is stupidly _ 


chauvinistic; especially the Paris papers with their large 
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circulations. Hence, with neither intellectual leaders nor 
personal experience of its consequences to teach them, 


the French have no idea that the treaty is unworkable; 


that France for her own sake can not afford to enforce 
it, even though the last pound of flesh were obtainable. 
So there is no pacifist movement. The section of the 
Womens’ International League for Peace and Freedom 
has about\300 members. This group held several protest- 
meetings, with little response. According to Mme. Jouve, 
the president, “We convert nobody, because only our own 
people come.” The large official peace-organizations are 


- “patriotic,” as usual. The societies of ex-soldiers are one- 


hundred-per-centers, excepting the members of Barbusse’s 
A. R. A. C., who are Communists. Mme. Duchéne, the 
Jane Addams of France, said to me, “We pacifists are 
powerless. The Communists are the only ones who have 
done anything.” The Communist daily, L’Humamité, with 
its quarter of a million circulation, affords about the only 
light in the general darkness. 

The organized workers have done little enough. They 
are not entirely to blame, for they are a small minority. 
“The trouble with France is that she has no industrial 
population,” is the diagnosis of Anatole France. Of an 
active population of twenty-one million, eight million are 


- industrial workers; and many of these are first farmers 
or tradesmen. 


Less than half a million workers are 
organized in trade unions. These in turn are divided, 
about equally, between the red Confédération Générale 
du Travail Unitaire and the conservative Confédération 
Générale du Travail, which fight each other. Similarly, 
the political movement among the workers is small and 
divided against itself. There are about 20,000 Right 
Socialists and 60,000 Communists (half as many as in 
1920); now the latter party has split. A united front is 
needed. The C. G. T. U. offers to act with the C. G. T. 
during the common crisis, but the offer is refused; the 
Socialists meet the Communists with a similar rebuff. So 
each group has acted against the occupation according 
‘to its light. The Socialist party passes resolutions urging 
that the question of reparations be referred to the League 
of Nations, but, with the C. G. T., opposes direct action. 


_ The Communist party and the C. G. T. U. have worked 


Ss ae 
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for a general strike. 
On the eve of the occupation, the Communist Com- 


mittee of Action went to Essen, and proposed a French 


general strike if German labour would down tools. Though 
the leaders in the Ruhr were willing, the rest of German 
labour could not be depended upon; moreover, the Ger- 
mans feared that a general strike would serve nationalist 
rather than socialist ends. The French leaders returned 
to Paris and were imprisoned by the Government, among 
them Marcel Cachin, whose parliamentary immunity was 
lifted by a vote of the Chamber, 371 to 143. Since then 
nothing effective has been done, except preparation for 
the miners’ strike. This strike, called by the red 
C. G. T. U. and opposed by the C. G. T., will reveal for 
the first time since the occupation the temper of the rank 
and file. If most of the men come out of the mines, then 
the C. G. T. U., strongest among the transportation- 
workers, will call a railway-strike. I gather from conver- 
sations with Communist leaders, however, that they can 


not now hope to force the withdrawal of troops from 


the Ruhr, but only to strengthen the shattered class- 
solidarity for some decisive struggle in the future. Thus, 


because there are only 80,000 party-Socialists of all shades 


(without unity, and many of them nationalists), and be- 


cause organized labour, even if it desired to do so, can 
‘4 


not effectively tie up a single industry, proletarian opinion 


. and the threat of proletarian action have little influence 
upon the rulers of France. :- 


nfluence is exerted rather by the peasants (a majority 


of the population), and the petty bourgeoisie, who elected 
the National bloc—that “strange conglomeration of rene- 
gade Socialists, pseudo-Radicals, Monarchists, and pure 
Conservatives; the most reactionary chamber since 1815.” 
The attitude of the peasants and petty bourgeoisie is illus- 
trated by the remark one frequently heard in the provinces 
in the early days of the occupation: “It will not cost us a 
sou.” The peasant-bourgeois majority, owners of French 
bonds, rule France; and their brains are in their pocket- 
books. They support the occupation because “Germany must 
pay,” if Germany does not pay, they will haveto. France’s 
national debt, two-thirds of which is internal, is 300 mil- 
liard francs. Half of her annual income is absorbed by 
the interest alone on the debt. Instead of meeting this 
overwhelming deficit, like other European Governments, 
by apparent inflation of her currency, France has resorted 
to the expedient of short-term treasury-bonds (used as 
currency). She has now almost reached the point where 
it is necessary to print more paper money, just to pay the 
interest on these bonds. The public is beginning to lose 
confidence; to float the new issue of thirteen milliards the 
Government has raised the interest-rate on all issues an- 
other half per cent. Such is the vicious circle. The 
people are not taxed, or think they are not—fifteen mil- 
liards of the nineteen milliards of revenue is indirect 
taxation. The French still believe that they can escape all 
payment for their share of the war, and for the upkeep 
of their army of 800,000 men. 

What will happen when the crash comes: when the 
franc collapses; when they realize that Germany is not 
able to settle the French debt; that they themselves have 
paid without knowing it, and must pay more; that their 
bonds are worthless? Unfortunately, nothing much can 
happen—except revolution, and no one expects that from 
the peasantry and bourgeoisie. When well-informed 
optimists like Longuet talk about a “turn of the tide” 
in France, they confess that no real change is possible 
until the National bloc is swept from power. But the next 
election will not take place until May, 1924. 

Nevertheless—despite the occupation, backed by public 
opinion—there are forces making for future co-operation 
with Germany. Big Business (in the person of Senator 
Billiet, President of the Union of Economic Interests) 
paid for the election of the National bloc. In the long 
run the capitalists mould French foreign policy, no matter 
what party the people vote into nominal power. More- 
over, it remains true—however trite—that heavy industry 
in France and Germany are dependent upon each other; 
that Loucheur and Stinnes are bargaining for a giant 
combination of French and German trusts, which will 
dominate the economic life of Europe. The Treaty cut 
Germany’s steel-production from eighteen million to 
eight million metric tons, and a third of her remaining 
blast-furnaces are idle, lacking Lorraine ore; on the other 
hand, seventy per cent of the coke used in the French 
furnaces comes from the Ruhr. Says the famous Dariac 
Report, which has revealed French foreign policy: “Can 
not France envisage the exchange of German metal- 
lurgical coke and French ore as a friendly exploitation 
offering the basis of a true industrial association?” The 
contradiction between Loucheur’s policy of co-operation 
with Germany and Poincaré’s policy of destruction exists 
only on the surface. “We are afraid of seeing her indus- 
tries develop in‘the proportion which would permit her to 
assure the payment of the debts which she has acknowl- 
edged,” continues the Dariac Report. That is, while 
French chauvinism demands that Germany be weakened, 
French capitalism can profit by a French-German com- 
bination only after the stronger German magnates are 
sufficiently weakened so that they can not control such 
a “true industrial association.” Hence the occupation. 
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Poincaré and Loucheur know, however, that the occupa- 
tion can not go on for ever; they expect it to force a 
final compromise satisfactory to themselves. A weaker 
Germany is a better neighbour and a safer business part- 
ner! At any rate, this is the way in which several per- 
sons whose information and judgment I trust, have out- 
lined to me the motives back of the occupation. Perhaps 
this rationalizes somewhat too much a situation into which 
the French Government has drifted, rather than steered 
by a conscious plan; but, in the main, such an explanation 
probably approximates the truth. 

Significantly enough, there is in France little positive 
hatred of the German people, which might prevent 
Franco-German friendship. When the “security” propa- 
ganda ceases, such co-operation will meet with popular 
approval—provided the Reparations Commission wrings 
a fair payment from the German magnates, who have thus 
far escaped. It is generally believed that the so-called 
Left bloc will carry the next election; and Herriot’s plat- 
form is recognition of Russia and friendship with Ger- 
many. Once the failure of the present policy is clear 
to the people, Herriot’s policy is the only possible alter- 
native; it fits the needs of industrial capital and labour, 
and will help stabilize French currency and bonds, the 
chief concern of the peasants. 

But an incipient Franco-German alliance would not 
secure the peace of Europe. It would be definitely anti- 
British. That, certainly, is the significance of a Loucheur- 
Stinnes combination. Why does France insist on keeping 
an air-fleet three times stronger than that of Great 
Britain? Why did the French Government block 
submarine disarmament at the Washington conference; 
why does its new naval programme provide for 66,000 
tons of submarines? The most obvious thing about 
French public opinion to-day is hatred of Britain. Even 
such liberal organs as L’Giuvre carry on propaganda 
against England. Compromise on the indemnity is re- 
jected by the French largely because it is a British pro- 
posal. One constantly hears, “Now let England keep out, 
we can negotiate with Germany alone.’ The popular 
explanation of Germany’s failure to pay is “England’s 
desertion.” It is not unusual for a Frenchman to ask, 
“When shall we combine with Germany against England?” 
This attitude is not yet an important international factor, 
but it exists. 

To rely, however, on the forces tending towards a 
future Franco-German understanding, is to forget that the 
occupation is already out of hand. Whatever were the 
original intentions of M. Poincaré and M. Loucheur, it 
is difficult now for them to withdraw from the Ruhr even 
if they wish to do so. The occupation has already de- 
layed peace in the Near East, set the nations of Europe 
arming against each other in preparation for another 
general conflict, and hastened a military alliance between 
Germany and Russia. At worst, the occupation may lead 
to war. At best, it has plunged all Europe deeper into 
economic and social chaos, and aroused in the long- 
suffering German masses a spirit of revenge which the 
French may well fear. I am, etc., 


Paris. Lupwett DENNY. 


THE, LELEAT RE. 


A VIEW OF THE FRENCH STAGE. 


CONCERNING an article of mine which was prifted in 
the Freeman several months ago, I have lately received 
the following letter from M. Georges Ricou, who holds 
the honourable and important post of Secretary of the 
Comédie Frangaise, the great historic theatre of France. 
This is a Government post: the occupant is at the 


very heart of theatrical affairs, but entirely removed 
from the cabals of theatrical managers. 


Your article is perfectly right. It is certainly the case that 
the managers of the Boulevard theatres depend altogether 
too much on the manufacturers of plays according to pattern. 
So it happens that our audiences have always the same play 
before them. There are two principal causes, among many 
others, to account for this; the first being a marked descent of 
the level of culture in the public, and the second the improvi- 
sation [sic] as managers of men who do not read the plays 
they receive and who would probably be incapable of under- 
standing them if they did read them. The result is that we 
are living through a period of transition. A new generation 
of dramatists are doing their utmost to reach the general 
public. When they do manage to get hold of the public, 
no doubt we shall have better plays, a more artistic produc- 
tion. From what I know of the younger dramatists I am 
led to believe that this improvement will be permanent. They 
really have talent and originality. Even in my own generétion, 
which is that of people of forty or thereabout, we have 
scarcely yet managed to take the places occupied by our elders. 
During the five years of the war we lived with a gag in the 
mouth, and we have left so many of our generation on the 
battle-field that we have adopted the habit of silence. It is 
only quite lately that we have contrived to cast off this habit; 
and now we are obliged to struggle against those who have 
preceded us, and who have strengthened their position while 
we were away; and also against the mere boys, who would 
gladly finish off those of us who have come back. It all 
makes a tragical plight for a generation which, after the 
sacrifices of the war, is now obliged to fight at every corner 
for a foothold. 

So there is an outline of the dramatic psychology of our 
time. Perhaps I shall develop it some: day; but even as it 
is it will show you some of the things that lie beneath your 
highly interesting and well-informed article. 


M. Ricou and some others who have been kind 
enough to write me about my article seem to have taken 
a wrong impression. It was never in my thoughts to 
condemn or disparage French theatrical production. 
Taken as a whole, Boulevard theatres and all, the 
French theatre is miles ahead of any other country 
with regard to both plays and acting.. Some of the 
plays produced at the Boulevard theatres ave trash; 
but by no means all. There is a disposition to condemn 
the Boulevard production because it is light. It takes 
as much skill to make a souffié as to make a plum- 
pudding. There are plays on the Boulevard at this 
hour which are not unworthy of Labiche and Feydeau. 
“Pourquoi m’avez-vous fait ca?” is the work of Yves 
Mirande, who is a typical Boulevard dramatist, and 
Quinson, who is a typical Boulevard manager; it is 
played at the Capucines, which is a typical Boulevard 
theatre; and the play is the very type of play which 
the austere select to show the decline of the French 
drama. But look at it! It has a plausible situation 
which might be worked out tragically or comically 
on the stage as well as in life. The authors judge their 
contemporaries with a smile. There is no puritanism; 


' no blame is expressed or even hinted; there is no 


preaching, no banging the drum or the pulpit; yet there 
is more to be learned from Mirande and Quinson than 
from pretentious moralists. It is the English Restora- 
tion comedy over again, with just the same value as 
criticism of life, and the same drawbacks. 

' Mirande is the dramatist of this season, and he has 
had no failures, or even those half-failures disguised 
as successes which one knows so readily. At present 
he has three plays running in Paris, among them being 
the renowned “Ta Bouche” which has also been played 
in Berlin and London. His only rival in occupying 
theatres is Sacha Guitry. After some rather strained 
efforts, Guitry seems to have got back his form with 
“Le Blanc et le Noir,” in which a lady presents her 


best woman-writer there has ever been in France. 


“husband with a coloured baby. 
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Some of Guitry’s 
plays are carried by his name. He is taken seriously ; 
he may even be elected to the Academy some day; but 
I think Mirande is more pleasing. Mirande will have 
to be taken seriously in a few months, as he is writing 
a play with Colette, who is a woman of genius, the 
The 
patronizing little notes about this entirely original 


_ woman, which I have seen from time to time in English 


and American publications, are stupefying. Her play, 


“Cheri,” made from the novel, was a real—as dis- 
tinguished from a manufactured—success last year. 


This season, since September, has been extremely 


active; there must have been as many as three new 
4 


plays en week. More people seem to go to the 
‘theatre than ever. Yet the managers show their 
wounds: they say the taxes are killing them. Naturally 
the box-office governs the production. A play must 
make money; it must please a number of people, and 
at once. A theatre which does not make money must 


~ close its doors as inevitably as a grocery-store in the 


same case. 


The Comédie Francaise—where, taken 


year in year out, the best dramatic performances in the 
' world are given—with its large company, its long list 


of plays, its heavy subsidy from the State and its stead- 
fast public, is in an altogether different position from 


_ that of the manager who has to depend on himself 


anda problematical “backer.” 
_ Comédie, which does produce a few new plays each 


It is a pity that the 


year, makes in this respect an inadequate use of its 
position and resources. 

Sometimes the much-belaboured managers do try 
plays by little-known authors, and have luck. “Chou- 


chou Poids-Plume,” “Dis que c’est toi,” and “Ma dame 


de Compagnie,” three plays balanced skilfully betwixt 
comedy and farce, have had a success which seems to 
prove the contention that the post-war public, not only 
in Paris but everywhere, prefers to be fed on froth. 
“Chouchou” has no doubt already been seized for 
production in America, where it ought to do well— 
that is, if it be put on at once, for we are threatened 
with a flood of plays about boxers. The other two are 


too localized to bear transplanting. But plays like 


these never seem quite the same-as they do in Paris, 
for the reason that a large part of their success is 
due to the acting, and comedy is nowhere acted as it 
is in Paris. It may be possible to find scattered about 
Europe a few better actors of comedy than any in 
-Paris—among the Russians, among the Italians. I 
can recall only two, and they are both German. Roberts 
at Berlin has found an opportunity in the new light 
opera, “Madame Pompadour,” to show that he is a 
comedian of exceptional talent; and Betta Franken- 
berger at the Stadt Theater in Mayence has a wider 
range, a greater captivation, goes deeper into the parts 
she plays and suggests a more intellectual comprehen- 
sion of them, than almost any actress appearing else- 
where who comes to mind at present. But in Paris the 


cast of a comedy or light opera is generally so good 


throughout that it is harder for any one actor or 


actress to be remarked. 


' dramas. 


The Boulevard managers harm the French theatre 
not by the comedies they produce, which, as we have 
seen, often have considerable merit, but by the melo- 
For these highly artificial affairs, they depend 


on the same authors, the principal manufacturers being 


BOVE 


4 Charles Meré, Pierre Frondaie, and Charles Henry 


Hirsh. Here we find the Russian adventuress, the 


q Balkan princess, the conquering Frenchman with whom 


The whole is coated 
with literary pretension; the writers would be 


these Slavs fall madly in love. 


very angry if you called their works melodrama. Per- 
haps the most tiresome of these productions given in 
the past year was “Nachalo,” which of course deals 
with the inevitable Russian woman and her French 
lover. One of the authors, André Salmon, a disciple 
of Apollinaire, has some repute as a poet, and his 
friends made the press ring with the genius and 
novelty and fine literary qualities of his play. But 
it is essentially the same as “La Danseuse Rouge” 
(Russian dancer, shot as a spy, beloved of and loving 
a Frenchman), and “Le Vertige”’ (Russian princess, 
tyrannized over by her Russian husband, but beloved 
of and loving a Frenchman), and many others. 

Nobody will deny that melodrama is in life; the 
daily paper teaches us that. It is not by a melodra- 
matic plot that a melodrama becomes bad art; it is by 
the lack of characterization, the summary psychology, 
and incidents thrown together in such an arbitrary 
way that the whole thing becomes impossibly lurid. 
In his new play, “Terre Inhumaine,” Francois de Curel 
who, with Porto-Riche, is the first of living French 
dramatists, has a basis which is the very stuff of melo- 
drama. But here are no preposterous Russian women 
and improbable Frenchmen, pulled by strings into 
required situations. The play is worked out with a 
logic developed rigorously from the early phases of 
the dialogue to the last curtain. What we come to 
know about the German princess and the French 
soldier—and we come to know them thoroughly, to 
understand, yes, and to sympathize with them both and 
pity them—we get from the conflict, heavy with the 
fate of the two. Here we are far from incoherent, 
machine-made scenes in which characters have their 
entrances and exists at opportune moments. For those 
dramatists who are still young-minded enough and 
modest enough to take a lesson, M. de Curel’s play 
is a great lesson; for it is as palpitating as any film- 
drama, and yet one act is almost altogether occupied 
by only two characters. If I were an American 
manager, I should try to find some one who knows 
French thoroughly and can write easy and flexible 
English, who can make a German princess talk like 
a princess and not with the stilted precision of a 
Sunday-school teacher, and a French soldier talk like 
a natural man and not like a Chautauqua orator or a 
foreign tenor. If such a translator can not be found 
it is to be hoped that the play will be left alone. 

I had meant to speak at some length about the pro- 
duction of the very young men, but I shall not have 
the space. The fact of having youth is not concomi- 
tant with the fact of having talent; and given two 
stupid plays, the play by the young man is generally 
the more stupid. The number of young men in France 
engaged in writing novels and plays is prodigious and 
disquieting—I do not mean for their elders, but for 
themselves, and perhaps for their country. Most of 
this production is certainly worthless and sterile. It 
is curious to note in the production of these young 
men that they seem indifferent to their immediate pred- 
ecessors. The Cubists, Futurists, even the Symbolists, 
find them numb. As for “Dada,” they spew it out of 
their mouth. It is the influence of Alfred de Musset 
which is apparent, and of Laforgue, and of Maurice 
Barrés—not the political Barrés, but the Barrés of 
the “Culte de moi.” There is also the influence of the 
self-analysts. 

The young men of to-day can not complain of lack 
of opportunity. The number of dramatic clubs 
increases every month; the press gives their perform- 
ances a good deal of notice, and they seem to have no 
trouble in finding good professional players. M. 
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Charles Dullin’s “Atelier” is now installed in its own 
theatre. The plays presented this year by the clubs 
reveal that the authors who seemed to promise much 
last season have not kept their promise. But others 
have come forward, such as M. Yvan Noe (“Les 
Forces Troublés”), who are well worth attention. The 
two precocious young men who have already “arrived,” 
Jean Sarment and Jacques Natanson, though they have 
pot failed, can not be said to have progressed this 
season. As for Natanson, I think his work may now 
be safely estimated. The extreme cleverness he shows 
is incompatible with genius, or even with talent of a 
high order. The Boulevard managers are said to be 
so much pleased with his new play, “L’Enfant Truqué,” 
produced at the little “CEuvre” theatre for the sub- 
scribers, that he now has his choice among three or 
four Boulevard theatres. Yet this play is not so 
good as Natanson’s first play, “L’Age Heureux.” 
It is true that a large part of the success of “L’Age 
Heureux” was due to Mlle. Sarah Rafale, and if that 
actress were in the second play, perhaps it would seem 
as good as the first. Natanson will be a certain kind 
of success. At forty, supposing he has luck, and that 
social conditions in Paris remain more or less as they 
are to-day, he will be one of the accredited playwrights. 

Jean Sarment is incalculable. He is now twenty-five. 
At sixteen he wrote a Naturalist novel which any of 
the minor Naturalists, say Léon Hennique or Paul 
Alexis, might have signed. There is no sign of youth 
in it; it shows a far deeper sense of life than “The 
Story of the Gadsbys,” which was written, I think, at 
eighteen. Sarment is rather old than precocious. The 
view of life which he takes is that of a man between 
sixty and seventy who has had a wide and disenchant- 
ing experience. He writes a play in which we see a 
husband and wife, well on in years, trying to revive the 
joy of their springtide. For a moment they appear 
to succeed; then they fall into a miserable quarrel— 
their daily quarrel. It is admirably done. He has 
lately published a book of verse. It is good verse, 
highly matured. But as one turns pages one does not 
think of Sarment; one thinks of other poets. His two 
plays, “La Couronne de Carton” and “Le Pécheur 
d’Ombres,” presented during the last few years, are 
in all ways admirable: nothing more original has been 
seen on the French stage since Musset. A few months 
ago his new play, “Le Mariage d’Hamlet,” was given 
for the first time at the Odéon; and another play of his 
which has the refreshing title, “I am Greater than My- 
self,” has been accepted by the Comédie Francaise. 
Here, obviously, is success; but Sarment has nothing 
in common with the shameless hunters after success 
at all costs who are found so plentifully among his 
generation. There is not one of Sarment’s works 
which looks as if it were written for any other purpose 
than to please himself. He is an actor; he plays in 
his own plays; and one might have said off-hand that 
his profession would lead him to seek first the effects 
likely to please the greatest part of the public. It takes 
‘nothing from Sarment’s originality, but rather defines 
it, to say that the elements of his originality are to be 
found in Shakespeare, Alfred de Musset, and 
Laforgue. 

I suppose I should say something about Bernstein’s 
“Judith” and Maurice Rostand’s “Le Phenix.” Neither 
seems to me of any importance. “Judith” was the best 
advertised play since Edmond Rostand’s ‘“‘Chantecler” ; 
and it had a success in proportion to the driving power 
of its advertisement. Maurice Rostand is a skull-and- 
bones Romantic. His period is the eighteen-thirties. 
Théophile Gautier might have donned his red waist- 


coat to go and see “Le Phenix.” Hitherto Rostand 
has brought nothing new to the drama—neither novelty 
of thought, nor of expression, nor of presentation. If 
he were an obscure boy up from the country, his plays 
would never see the light. He has the temperament 
of the poet, and there is some good poetry of a tradi- 
tional kind scattered through his scenes. But is not 
the’ play in verse an obsolete form of art? 

If I were an American manager looking for a play 
to make money, I should take Alfred Savoir’s “The 
Dressmaker of Lunéville,’ which was produced at 
the end of January this year. The scenic novelty which 
has struck the Parisians was seen long ago in “She 
Stoops to Conquer”; and, oddly enough, the objections 
made to it on the score of verisimilitude resemble those 
made to Goldsmith’s play, which otherwise it does not 
resemble. It has a leading part which any actress 
would be eager to play. . 

—_.“_—s»-: “Vincent O’SULLIVAN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE TOO-ADJUSTABLE JEW. 
Sirs: You will admit, I believe, that to deny the existence of 
a problem is no solution of that problem; and that, in essence, 
is what you have done in your recent article “An Aspect of 
Semitism.” 

Jews of intellectual consciousness everywhere in this 
country, as in Europe, are confronted with the task of main- 
taining their integrity as Jews. The wherefore of this need 
is supplied in your statement: “As Americans, we feel within 
ourselves no sort of uncongeniality towards French or Russian 
literature, German or Italian music, Flemish or Spanish paint- 
ing.” Naturally not, since that congeniality of the American 
toward the cultures of other peoples need never be indulged 
at the cost of assimilation. 

It is just this integrity which the Jew must maintain by 
conscious choice and effort, for the Jew in America can not 
draw upon an immediate and dominant Jewish life to fortify 
himself against the seduction of cultures and ideals other 
than his own, which find him so susceptible. 

If I read aright the spirit of the article from which you 
quoted, its author does not object to borrowing, a very 
natural and healthful function, but to sponge-like absorption. 
The position of the Jew is such that any move toward uphold- 
ing his individuality seems a gesture toward exclusiveness. 
The danger is not, as you seem to fear, that the Jew will 
tend toward exclusiveness through reversion to his national 
lore, but that through his spontaneous congeniality toward 
other cultures he will cease to exist as a Jew. It is not alto- 
gether clear that the Judaism of Zangwill and the American- 
ism of Sherwood Anderson have delimited the humanism of 
either. I am, etc., 


New York City. Henry GOODMAN, 


AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING—— 
Sirs: “Deutsche Kultur und Sittengeschichte” by Johannes 
Scherr; published by Otto Wiegand, Leipzig, 1887, is a classic. 
One may read on page 286 of that book as follows: 


“The Thirty Years War . . . with all its attendant misery with 
which we shall deal further on, broke out (1618) and at 
last, by the treaty of Westphalia, humbled our country to so 
low an estate, that it became the sport and plaything of 
foreign interests, and the battlefield of most European wars. 
“The Westphalian peace treaty (1648), imposed upon Ger- 
many by foreign Powers, determined the manner of conducting 
her public affairs, which remained the same up to the total 
collapse of the realm. The independence of the Swiss Confeder- 
acy, and its separation from Germany, was formally recognized, 
at the urgency of France. The dismemberment of that country 
was made, as it were, the cardinal principle of its Constitu- 
tion. Absolute sovereignty within their territories was granted 
to the estates of the realm; they, moreover, had the right to 
conclude treaties of alliance among themselves and with 
foreign Powers, although not against their Emperor and 
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- country; which latter clause was in fact nothing but a mean- 
_ingless flourish of the pen. Questions of legislation and of 
_ taxation affecting the whole realm were made subject to the 
_ decision of the estates and not of the Emperor; and good 
care was taken that all sorts of impediments should make 
' the proper functioning of the governmental machine impos- 
| sible even within the limits drawn. 
x “Indeed, everything in this peace-treaty, constructed at the 
' inspiration and by the intrigues of French politicians, was 
calculated to disrupt the empire, and to paralyze it,so that the 
decay which had already attacked its vitals, might finish its 
» work.” ¢ 


Then the author proceeds to tell how disrupted and 

_ weakened Germany lost Alsace-Lorraine to France under 

Louis XIV; how the German aristocracy, bourgeoisie, and 
peasantry deteriorated until what was left could be called 

7 nothing but a physical, intellectual and moral wreck. 

By Even as it is to-day; even as it shall increasingly be to- 

' morrow, I am, etc., 


_ New York City. JosePH Dick. 
M THE PURPOSE OF AMERICAN MILITARISM. 

_ Sirs: Let me add one more point to the evidence which 

+ shows the real purpose of present-day American militarism 

_ as that of crushing labour, not that of defending the country 

| from a mythical invasion. 

According to the Tacoma Ledger of 24 January, Adjutant- 

General Thompson of the Washington National Guard, in 
protesting against a cut in the State military budget, said that 

_ the radical element in the State was increasing, and if the 

P _ Guard were hampered, there would be 30,000 radicals in the 
State instead of only 13,000 as at present. 

The following Sunday the Seattle Times scareheaded a 
front-page editorial on the same subject, written by the 
heroic General Blethen, owner of the Times. He rose from 
the rank of Colonel to that of General during the war, 

_ doubtless for the valiant editorials which he wrote and for 

his brave support of Ole Hanson, the self-made hero of the 

Seattle general strike. 

A day or two later, the Seattle Union Record pointed out 
_ the fact that there are two colonels of the militia, one con- 
nected with the Washington Water Power Company (power 
trust in the east side of the State) the other connected with 
Stone and Webster whose control of the legislature is such 
that they prevented the passage of a law which would have 

allowed the municipal power-plants of Seattle and Tacoma 

_ to compete with the trust in selling power to other communi- 

; ties, and put through a law which will place a heavy tax on 


all such sales, 

But the legislature apparently is not as scared as the 
_ militiamen, for it reduced their allowance and there will be 
no more armories built for awhile. It is one of the very 
- few points on which the legislators have kept their campaign- 
_ promise of economy. I am, etc., 
_ Tacoma, Washington. 


W. R. Crark. 


! 


WAITING IN THE OFFING. 

Sirs: The article on Eugene O’Neill by Hugo von Hof- 
_ mannsthal, printed in the Freeman of 21 March, contains 
some pertinent reflections on dramatic dialogue that should be 
_ of interest to American playwrights and critics. In this con- 
 nexion it outlines accurately what seems to be the major 
_ weakness in Mr, O’Neill’s work, namely his lack of plasticity; 
a defect which, it should be noted, no American critic has so 
_ far pointed out. This animadversion is all the more remark- 
’ able coming as it does from a reader who must find it dif- 
ficult to read Mr. O’Neill’s plays, couched as they are very 
largely in the vernacular. Contrasting Mr. O’Neill with 
Hauptmann, von Hofmannsthal aptly observes: “Where Mr. 
O'Neill reveals the first burst of his emotion in powerful, 
clear-cut pictures that seem almost like simple ballads in our 
complex world, Hauptmann applies himself to making his 
_ characters plastic; he does this by throwing a half-light over 
his men and women and allowing the values to appear 
slowly. s : 


e\s taj 


from the works of Arthur Schnitzler, his compatriot. 
Schnitzler does precisely this: he throws a soft half-light over 
his men and women; and their spiritual contours, so to spealc, 
are not laid bare until the last act. Even then, keen student 
of human nature that he is, he leaves us wondering whether 
we have truly peered into the souls of his people. He makes 
us feel that people are not so simple as all that; that all we 
can hope to know is an infinitesimal fragment of their con- 
flicts and agonies. 

Recently we have had an earnest attempt at plastic dialogue 
in a first play, “Roger Bloomer,” produced by the Equity 
Players, This element in the play utterly confounded the first- 
night critics, who complained of a lack of firmness both in 
plot and characterization. In other words, they failed to 
recognize either Scribism or Sardoodledum in a serious work 
which sought to blend poetry and realism in the interest of a 
deeper truth. Critics of the calibre of Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, critics with creative vision, are sorely needed in 
this country, if the American stage is not to be usurped 
entirely by foreign importations, while the American dramatist 
waits in the offing for an odd chance. When that odd chance 
finally arrives, there is no surety that genuine creative 
endeavour will not be stampeded out of the theatre by the 
painful myopia of professional first-nighters. I am, etc., 
New York City. PIERRE LOVING. 


CORRECTING THE ENCYCLOPADIA. 

Sirs: A certain well-known encyclopedia, in a paragraph 
on Morley Roberts, erroneously classes “The Western Aver- 
nus” with that author’s novels. The book is in no sense a 
novel, however, but a highly interesting account of the English 
author’s experiences during his three years sojourn in western 
America. Names, dates and distances are given; also a good 
map is included showing the actual route covered by Roberts. 
There is not a line of fiction. 

As a personal and frank record of unusual incidents I can 
recommend the volume to any one who, like myself, has ever 
been a tramper. This, of course, does not by any means 
imply that one who has never undertaken a walking-tour 
would not also enjoy reading this vivid autobiographical 
record; indeed, I can well conceive it possible that to such a 
one the book might prove all the more entertaining, just 
because the incidents narrated lie outside his own immediate 
sphere of experience. I am, etc., 


Iowa City, Iowa. C. H. IpersHorr. 


BOOKS. 
A KNIGHT-ERRANT OF THE SPIRIT. 


An English critic whose work is widely known outside 
the borders of his own country, has recently spoken of 
our generation as a generation no longer preoccupied 
with spiritual problems; or, to use his own phrase, a 
“generation of intellectuals and artists who have 
largely thrown up the sponge.” I do not doubt the 
justice of this verdict as regards himself; but there are 
a few, in various countries, who, despite the war, de- 
spite relativity, despite everything, still pursue the 
hopeless and “Victorian” quest for universal, absolute 
laws of life. Among them the greatest is a Spaniard, 
a son of the land that gave us El Greco and Goya, 
Loyola and Saint John of the Cross, Cervantes and 
Pizarro. Don Miguel de Unamuno’s book’ has been 
before the public of England and America for two 
years, but has provoked, so far as I know, no argu- 
ment and no discussion. Perhaps that is because one 
can not argue about a man—one must either accept 
or reject him; and Don Miguel is a man, or, to use 
his own Spanish virility of phrase, a man of “flesh 
and bone”: ‘a man who lives, suffers, dies—above all 
dies.” There is no arguing with such: one must either 
accept or reject him. A Basque from the toughest 

+“The Tragic Sense of Life.” 


by Crawford Flitch. Preface by S. de Madariaga. 
Macmillan Company. $5.00. 


Miguel de Unamuno. ‘Translated 
New York: The 
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and hardest stock in Spain, mountaineers and fisher- 
men by inclination; a scholar with a working knowl- 
edge of every European tongue and literature; and a 
poet, essayist, and novelist known and admired in his 
own country and in South America; ex-Rector of the 
University of Salamanca and a journalist of bitter 
polemical power, who for one article was condemned 
to fourteen years detention in a fortress, a sentence 
never carried out; free-thinker yet mystic, Catholic 
with an admiration for Luther, ascetic yet married and 
the father of eight children; what can we say of such 
aman? Nothing. One can only read his book by way 
of answer. It is, moreover, advisable to take the 
advice Schopenhauer gave to the reader of his book, 
and to read it twice. 

The basis for Unamuno’s search for reality, truth, 
the absolute, lies entirely in himself. It is quite true 
that any search for an explanation of this universe of 
paradoxes and mutabilities must begin with the seeker. 
We know only what is in our own heart and mind: we 
can not be sure of what is in the mind and heart of 
another, any more than we can be sure of being in our 
own bodies to-morrow. We have only ourselves, this 
moment, and the incessant desire to create a world 
which will be our world, corresponding to our own 
innermost needs and aims. Thus Unamuno at the out- 
set accepts the pragmatist position, with this difference, 
that where James and the earlier pragmatists insisted 
on a social pragmatism, he is all for an individualist 
pragmatism: not what is generally accepted as the 
truth, but my truth; not the cheap, commonplace com- 
promise with reality, but the victory over that com- 
promise which is my reality! 

What is that which every man, every seeker, looks 
for in himself? Unamuno defines it as immortality— 
not immortality in some mythical beyond, but immor- 
tality in the flesh, here and now. To live for ever 
on this planet; to live in “flesh and bone,” to demand 
the utmost of life and to attain it; to seek to impose 
ourselves on others, to understand and be understood 
of them; to die resisting death and claiming immor- 
tality for ourselves—that is our aim. It will be seen 
that Unamuno is not a Spaniard for nothing; there is 
in him the force of the Conquistadors, of Balboa, of 
Cortez, of Pizarro; and also perhaps of Torquemada, 
and certainly of Ignacio de Loyola, that soldier of 
God. But to continue our analysis. 

This desire for immortality, this “furious hunger 
and thirst for being,” as he calls it—is it provable? 
No; it is unprovable. Precisely here springs that 
which he calls “the tragic sense of life.” Life is a 
tragedy because we desire that which we can not have; 
and because we men of “flesh and bone” need, crave, 
desire this immortality, it is necessary to examine what 
the thinkers can offer us in its place. The free-thinking 
Pantheists, from Spinoza to Nietzsche, offer us immor- 
tality without individuality—a sinking back into the 
ocean of unconsciousness from which we arose. That 
is impossible for us to accept. The Catholic offers us 
immortality, yes, but at what a price! Either we 
must, like St. Francis or St. Theresa, mystically 
renounce life in order to live it more fully; or we 
must, as the Dominican and Jesuit theologians would 
have us do, accept as reasonable and probable the 
dogma of another world to make up to us for our suf- 
ferings in this, when our whole heart desires ardently 
only this world—this world with all its sufferings and 
all its delights, prolonged to infinity. Catholicism 
consequently oscillates between ardent but individual 
mysticism which is not transmissible, and a frigid, dog- 
matic rationalism, which is detestable. It is precisely 


in the most Catholic countries, in Spain, Italy and 
France, that the most materialistic, narrow-minded 
and intolerant agnosticism has grown up and flourished 
as a reaction to this scholastic rationalization of faith. 
As for the third solution, that of pure rationalism, 
what does that gives us? Nothing more than the 
knowledge that reason itself, like everything else, 
is purely limited and relative in its scope. Such 
scepticism proves as unacceptable as pure pantheism. 

What, then, is the solution? We know that life, 
whether in species, races or individuals, is an attempt 
on the part of spirit, or energy, to transcend matter; 
but that each attempt on the part of energy to tran- 
scend its material envelope is defeated; enérgy is 
progressively degraded, in the degree that matter be- 
comes more and more highly organized to give it 
forth. This is the law of the degradation of energy, 
which the early evolutionists failed to reckon with, but 
which has been applied-brilliantly to history by Henry 
Adams,-and, since the discovery of radium, by all the 
physicists to matter. Is it possible that this energy, 
this life-force in us, is really God struggling inside of 
matter, and that the suffering we endure in not being 
able to surpass ourselves, control the body, and make 
this life a pure harmony of spirit mated to flesh, is 
in reality God’s suffering as well as our own? If so, 
what other way of existence lies open to us than the 
way symbolized by the life and death of Jesus Christ? 
St. Paul, the first Christian mystic, declared that all 
things, even Christ, were put down and subdued by 
death, but that when all things were overcome, then 
death itself would be at last overcome, and God—that 
is to say eternal life—would be all in all. This solu- 
tion—a desperate, illogical solution—Unamuno accepts 
with his brain, though his heart rebels tragically 
against it. 

It will thus be seen that he leaves us, after a com- 
plete examination into all the evidences for and 
against human survival, facing a total darkness in 
which there is only one gleam, the mystical hope, out of 
which is born faith and charity, that through eternal 
struggle and conflict with darkness, we come ever 
nearer to the Divine Life. This creed is an heroic 
creed, and it is, as he remarks, essentially Spanish in 
the same way that the word “desperado” is Spanish. 
But it is a basis for existence, though a narrow and 
a tragic basis; and although in essence it is religious, 
it does not disagree with the latest findings of science, 
which do not attempt to prove that any given series of 
facts, or of mathematical symbols, can explain being 
or define the quantum of energy, or state the exact 
limits of relative time and space; although being is 
necessary for there to be any laws of being, the 
quantum of energy is necessary to explain matter, and 
the limits of time and space are necessary to explain 
relativity. Unamuno, starting from the examination 
of philosophic thought—and every page of his boo 
bears witness how wide and deep his reading has bee 
—has, by prolonged contemplation of the enigma of an 
existence, reached the point where science and faith 
lay down their weapons, and there remains only the 
absolute and inexpressible reality to which we devo 
ourselves, which suffers in us, and makes use of us 
and which we incessantly redeem and create. 

Is this creed of his practical? The answer is, Yes 
and No. We must, he thinks, strive to make our- 
selves indispensable to this scheme of things here and 
now. We must, therefore, impose upon others ou 
own love and pity, striving only in every way to help 
them, and admitting their help. But we must, above 
all, never yield to quietism, never slacken our efforts 
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' mever negate that which we are. Instead of monas- 
tically abandoning the world or accepting Nirvana, we 
must attempt continually to save the world, and our- 
selves in the world. It is true, he adds, that he who 
loses his life in devotion to his duty as he sees it, 
shall save it, but it does not follow that he who loses 
his soul shall ever save it. On the contrary, we must, 
at all costs, save our souls up to the very moment of 

death, and beyond it, if God, in whose hands we are, 
thinks it necessary. 

But, as he admits, there is another and impractical 
side to this faith. If we go on idealistically insisting 
upon our value for others, we are in danger of being 
attacked as egotists, as mad fanatics, as purely selfish 
persons. In so far as we strive to overcome the world, 
we shall be mocked at as impractical. All the timid, 
conforming souls, all the languid arm-chair esthetes, 
all the shallow believers in material progress, instantly 
will become our enemies. We shall irritate all the 
comfortable, Philistine hypocrites by our blunt honesty, 
and all the superior intellectuals will think us ridiculous. 
Yes, we shall be ridiculous in their eyes in the same 
way that Don Quixote made himself ridiculous; we 
shall have to fight giants that turn out to be wind- 

' mills, make helmets for ourselves from pasteboard, 
_ discover armies that change into flocks of sheep, and 
so on, Unamuno has written a book—available only 

in Spanish and Italian—on the profound significance 

of Don Quixote to the modern idealist. In this book 
he touches only on the rim of the subject in his last 
chapter, “The Role of Don Quixote in the European 

_ Tragi-Comedy.” In this chapter, written in 1912, he 
prophesies in the future a new and marvellously 
rejuvenated Middle Ages based upon a restoration of 
the old struggle between matter and spirit, and a down- 
fall of Renaissance scepticism based upon culture. 
Perhaps it is the fulfilment of that prophecy that we 
are witnessing to-day. 

Profoundly religious, intensely personal, an intel- 
lectual tragedy far more significant to the modern 
world than the tragedy Goethe portrayed for us in 
his “Faust’”—for Faust in the second part of the play 
is almost in comparison a comic figure—this book of 
Don Miguel de Unamuno must be read by every seeker 
for reality. It is written in a style that is the man; 

a style at once so free and vivid, so vital and mas- 

 culine, that to read it is to see the dry bones of 

_ philosophy, logic, theology live and move under our 

_ eyes. Whether we disagree with its conclusions or 

4 not—and they are conclusions which are not easy to 

s 


accept, for the whole of Unamuno’s being is permeated 
_ with the inmost spirit of that Catholicism of which he 

mistrusts, to a certain extent, the body—we yet must 
_ read this book. 
Having read it myself more than once, I am obliged 
_ to confess that this magnificent challenge to the 
_ whole modern European spirit seems to me unanswer- 
able. Unamuno is the new Don Quixote setting out to 
_ destroy the whole series of windmills which modern 
_ European philosophy and science since Descartes and 
_ Kant have put up. He will go far, across desolate, war- 
stricken Europe, sunk in chaos and despair, and many 
will hear his war-cry and uneasily waken and be 
troubled by it in their hearts. Perhaps he will fall by 
the way, fighting the dominions and powers of dark- 
- ness to the last; but others will in any case ride after 
and discover what he could not find, the new faith 
we disillusioned idealists of to-day are seeking, the 
great unorganized and universal Church of the Holy 
Spirit. 


JouHN GouLp FLETCHER. 


AN INQUIRY INTO GREEK ART. 

Ir is evident that Mr. Carpenter* has no patience with the 
sentimental glorification of Greek art. Setting aside 
poetic evaluations, he attempts to analyse the behaviour 
of the artistic process, and by such an examination to 
arrive at fundamental esthetic principles. His purpose is 
most commendable—what is needed above all things else 
in esthetic criticism is lucidity and sense—but his conclu- 
sions are far from satisfactory. Nor is he so remote 
from the sensual adoration of Wilde and Pater as he 
dogmatically presupposes. He is a hedonist without 
capacity for exaltation. He writes with hard, archzo- 
logical resolution, and with a detailed knowledge of the 
geometrical appearances of objects; but the meaning of 
all art he attributes to a mystical abstraction which he 
calls the zsthetic emotion. 

On page forty-four I find this astonishing statement: 
“The forms of art, considered in and for themselves, are 
nearly always trivial and irrelevant.’ Mr. Carpenter sub- 
scribes to the old symbolism which regards form as an 
instrument to convey content. The whole thesis of his 
book is built upon this fallacy: form is an abstraction, 
meaningless in itself; but when a representational content 
is imposed upon a patternized vehicle, the fusion of the 
two entities creates a work of art. With pitiless logic 
he carries his idea into architecture, claiming that this 
branch of art is also representational. He classifies form 
into three divisions: one-dimensional, or “pure form,” as 
in Mohammedan art; two-dimensional form, as in vase- 
painting where flat areas of colour were added to line; 
and three-dimensional, or sculptural form, the most ad- 
vanced and exciting stage. In one of the most fantastic 
imaginative flights ever taken by a professor, he asserts 
that Greek architecture is two-dimensional: “it bounds 
and defines space, but does not enclose it.” Mr. Carpenter 
appears to have little understanding of the genuine 
artistic processes; he is unable to connect the object with 
the creative mind; he considers the evolution of art as a 
movement apart from life; and devotes most of his book 
to the historical development of the early “animistic 
procedure.” 

I thoroughly agree with him when he denies the mys- 
terious emotive power of abstract art, but why not go to 
the bottom of the matter and admit that there is no such 
thing as abstract form? Representation of some sort by 
psychic necessity accompanies every formal construction; 
the artist can not transcend his experiences, and even 
the most radical departures of the modernists are pretty 
closely allied with the humdrum world of plain fact. Form 
is invariably objective, and the artist can not purify his 
materials of their immediate and habitual relationships; 
his ideas of spatial depths and interlocking planes, his 
measurements of contour and mass and volume have been 
moulded and modified by every sentient moment of his 
existence; they are the complex products of the life in 
which he lives and moves, and when externalized in 
graphic form are invested with a power infinitely beyond 
the geometry of the symbolical lines and planes. But 
Mr. Carpenter posits abstract form as the consolidating 
framework, and proceeds to clothe his skeleton with a 
bundle of naturalistic rags which he calls the content. 
I would do him no injustice here—he very clearly dis- 
tinguishes between the literal transcription of nature, the 
wax effigy let us say, and the Herakles from A¢gina, 
but at the same time he confuses representation with 
meaning, and construes this meaning to be a physical 
viability capable of arousing the esthetic emotion. 

Precisely for this reason does he fail to grasp the fact 
that form is the established expression and that repre- 


1“The Afsthetic Basis of Greek Art.” Rhys Carpenter. New 
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sentation is merely an associative element. Art comes 
into being when representation has been submerged, when 
the original subject-matter has been profoundly intensi- 
fied, and endowed with a new meaning resultant from 
formal order. Composition, the cardinal esthetic prob- 
lem, escapes him completely. He dissects sculpture with 
mathematical instruments and much historical information, 
but not once does he touch upon the perception of relation- 
ships or show the connexion between the theoretic spirit 
\and the created form. The specific orderliness of the old 
Greek, his anthropomorphic conceptions, his mental habits, 
his limited idealism, his placid vices, his white environ- 
ment, his murderous intolerance, and his solid philoso- 
phies—in truth, the Hellenistic genius as it was infused 
into marble—all these are neglected for the tedious 
account of the progression of standardized patterns and 
architectural conventions. Mr. Carpenter’s nearest ap- 
proach to the workings of the imaginative mind is to be 
found in his first chapter where design is treated in rela- 
tion to a fine sense of utilitarian fitness. ua 

In keeping with his confused ideas of form and con- 
tent, Mr. Carpenter makes the appeal of a work of art 
dependent upon the esthetic emotion. By an empathic 
projection the beholder feels his way into an object, and 
is thereby incited to -peculiar reactions—gravitational 
power, static mechanical strength, ecstasy of motion, and 
so on. It is a typically modern habit to define form as 
the psychophysical responses to objective stimuli. If this 
were the case then art would be a shallow and worthless 
affair, a mechanism devoid of spiritual significance, and 
productive only of short-lived sensations. Just what con- 
stitutes the esthetic emotion I can not say: psychology 
recognizes no such anomaly. I suppose the author refers 
to the first moment of excitement, but this little flurry, 
like all sensations, is quickly spent, and is characterized 
by a sudden gush of pleasant or unpleasant feelings. It is 
after these preliminary feelings are dissolved that the per- 
ceptive faculties come into play and true appreciation sets 
in. Great art, it should be remembered, can not be 
apprehended at a glance; it must be lived with, studied, 
and contemplated through many moods. Response to the 
qualities of a statue or painting is proportionate to one’s 
capacity to discover those qualities within oneself. This 
explains the universality of the Greek art of the fifth 

‘and fourth centuries, and the penetration of Shelley when 
he exclaimed, “We are all Greeks!” It also explains why 
so much of modern art leaves us unaffected, and why 
the canvases of Cézanne stand pre-eminent among a 
mass of recent experiments in the sensational effects of 
pigment. ; 

The most interesting chapters of the book are those 
devoted to sculpture. Mr. Carpenter undertakes to analyse 
cubic structure into its component planes—a rare thing 
among zstheticians. “The sculptor’s’ aim,” he’ says, “is 
to present a cubic solid in such a manner that we can 
intimately appreciate its existence as a three-dimensional 
object”; and to accomplish this he employs “intelligible 
pose, planes of composition, and modelling lines.” Now 
the existence of a three-dimensional object is of no 
zsthetic importance unless it has an artistic meaning, 
and unfortunately Mr. Carpenter’s analysis, while acute 


and searching, is largely mathematical. He is concerned 


with solidity for its own sake, and interprets the third | 


dimension in terms of geometrical patterns. The true 
function of composition eludes him, and his investigations, 
as in most of the book, are concerned with technical 
processes. The primitive sculptor worked according to 
frontal conceptions; that is, he carved from the four faces 
of the block to a common centre. He achieved dignity 
and grandeur; but because of his inability to establish 
a sequence between planes, his work remained inert and 
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static. The Greeks elaborated the law of frontality; — 
they increased the number of faces of the shaft, co- . 
ordinated the many planes, and converted the block into 
a living rhythmical expression of experience. In true — 
sculptural anatomy the planes are developed so as to ~ 
flow in sequences both up and down and around the © 
block; the human body exhibits no such sequences to the 
eye alone, and any sculpture which imitates the figure 
is necessarily lacking in unity and conviction. This is 
the point where the imagination must intervene; and 
the Greek genius, with its incomparable sense of harmony, 
intensified natural anatomy, and by means of subtle con- 
structive enlargements and eliminations, and by clear 
transitions from prominence to prominence, created 
immortal form. 

Mr. Carpenter, like most archeologists, has no use for 
a priori reasoning. He applies himself industriously to — 
objects, and his excursions back to the individual are 
infrequent and unprofitable. In seeking to explain the 
beauty of Greek -architecture, his modern psychology 
collapses, and he falls back upon the magic of Number. 
All the arts, of course, have their conventions, and the 
laws of rhythm and equilibrium to a certain extent can ~ 
be formulated in interesting numerical ratios. But what — 
of it? One could devise for painting a generative ratio 
even more marvellous than his Doric scheme, but it would — 
have no bearing on esthetics. When a man professes 
to believe in the philosophy of number, no amount of 
scholarship can save him. He will go to any extreme; 
he will, as does Mr. Carpenter, speak of the “architectural 
emotion,” and hazard the absurdity that “the East Medi- — 
terranean people live in a much less three-dimensional — 
world than the North Europeans.” 

Tuomas CRAVEN. 


UBIQUITOUS ‘‘OLD CRABB.” 
LivinG in the last quarter of the eighteenth and nearly — 
three-quarters of the nineteenth century; an ardent student : 
of German philosophy and lover of literature; an eminently 
“clubbable” man with a genius for friendship; quick and | 
witty in talk and even more apt as a listener; possessed — 
of an unusual memory and the old-fashioned habit of — 
indefatigable diary-writing; “frightfully ugly,” by his 
own account, and capable of falling asleep in company 
and even at Coleridge’s lectures; yet so gay, so sensible, 
so mentally alert, and so freely helpful to friends and 
acquaintances that he must be either tolerated or loved; 
Henry Crabb Robinson came to see everything, to expe- 
rience everything, to know everybody worth knowing, 
and in his voluminous journals made himself the Boswell 
of all the literary lions of his day. “From 1811 to 1867, 
there is a detailed daily journal; from 1790 to 1843, there 
are four huge volumes of ‘Reminiscences, averaging 450 
folio pages; there are thirty-two volumes of correspon- 
dence. ... In addition, there are twenty-eight volumes 
containing ‘Journals of Tours,’ and various volumes and 
bundles of miscellanea.” There were, besides, many other 
papers and letters that he destroyed in his later years. 
What is the world to do with all this matter? Even th 
twentieth century, with its eager addiction to documents 
and “human documents,” may well stand appalled before 
the corpus of Old Crabb’s Remains! 
Selection is, then, as inevitable as desirable. Hitherto, 
we have had only Thomas Sadler’s “Diary, Reminiscences 
and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson,” originally 
published in 1869, but long out of print, and said to 
“badly-proportioned and unreliable.” A new selection h; 
now been made, with meticulous editorial zeal, by Edi 
J. Morley, of University College, Reading. This admir 
"4 “Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, etc., being Selections from 


Remains of Henry Crabb Robinson.’”? Edited by Edith J. Mor 
Manchester: University Press, $2.50. 
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_ ably printed little volume is only the first of a series 


designed to contain “all the correspondence and all those 
parts of the ‘Diary’ and ‘Reminiscences’ which are of 
interest from the standpoint of literary history.” Most 
of the passages on Blake, in the present volume, have 
appeared in Gilchrist’s “Life” and many of the passages 
on Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and others may be 
found in Dr. Sadler’s work, although Crabb Robinson’s 
“own selections from his many memories of them have 
not hitherto been printed.” There is entirely new matter 
with regard to Coleridge’s lectures (when he actually did 


keep his engagements and Crabb was not asleep); and, 


what is most important, we have for the first time the 
pages of the “Diary” and letters that recount the story 
of the estrangement between Coleridge and Wordsworth 
and their reconciliation in 1812 through the good offices 
of Robinson. 

As is well-known, the quarrel grew out of some remarks 
that Wordsworth made to Montagu about Coleridge’s 
personal habits; remarks that reached Coleridge’s ears in 
a garbled form, stinging his sensitive nature to the quick. 
and rupturing the dearest friendship of his life. Truth- 


_ loving and tactful, Crabb goes to Coleridge, hears some 


“strong exclamations,” and five days later conveys a 


message to Wordsworth; from the latter, after a “long 


conversation,” he receives an answer arranged under four 
points, to be delivered to Coleridge. Other remarks, he 
says, he took good care not to repeat, as, perhaps, that 
Wordsworth feared to meet Coleridge alone, because of 
“those bursts of passion or rather weakness of wh. C. 
is capable’ (giving as an example Coleridge’s bursting 
into tears when rudely attacked by Sir Henry Englefield 
before a large company). The kind Crabb forthwith went 
to Coleridge armed with his four points, and soon there 
were tears. Two days later he returns to Coleridge for 


| a promised written statement, “wh. he read to me but 


was too affected to be able to proceed,” and which Crabb 
carried to Wordsworth the same day. Wordsworth had 
“ereat difficulty” in answering it with candour and with- 
out offence inj a letter the contents of which are sum- 
marized definitely on page 154; “his integrity, his purity, 
his delicacy are alike eminent,’ comments the indefatigable 
peace-maker. “Of Montagu, W. spoke in a very different 
manner.” Armed with Wordsworth’s answer, most of 


which Robinson had himself written, he sought out 


Coleridge again, and now at length the quarrel- was 
successfully patched up. Apparently in the presence of 
Charles Lamb, “C. said to me in a half whisper that W’s 
letter had been perfectly satisfactory to him & that he 
had answered it immediately. I flatter myself therefore,” 
old Crabb continues justly, “that my pains will not have 


been lost & that through the interchange of statements 


wh. but for me wd. probably never have been made, a 
reconciliation will have taken place most desirable & 
salutary.” Thus was restored one of the most fruitful 
friendships in the whole of English literary history, even 
though the two poets could never again experience the 
fervours of the Somerset days that passed into flame in 
“The Ancient’ Mariner” and “Tintern Abbey.” 
NorMAn FOERSTER. 


IN PRAISE OF SPINOZA. 
In a day when the world’s strife-breeding fevers have 
not yet fully abated and every variety of wild illusion and 
frantic national megalomania continues to inflame our 
minds, it is refreshing to dwell in the company of the man 
recalled to us in this volume.’ “To escape from the inade- 
quate ideas of the imagination to the adequate ideas 
of the understanding”—what a wealth of suggestion 


1*Chronicon Spinozanum, Tomus Primus.” Hage Comitis: Curia 


Societatis Spinozanz. 


there still is in his counsels of reasonableness! The 
book is the first publication of the Spinoza Society, 
formed in December, 1921, under the trusteeship of an 
International Committee among whom the best known in 
America are Sir Frederick Pollock and Professor Harald 
Hoffding. It is offered in behalf of that concord among 
the nations which not all scholars have been conspicuously 
zealous to promote; “for Spinoza, howsoever removed 
from human passions, stands for us as a lover of peace.’ 

The opening essay, by Professor Héffding, sets forth 
the three leading conceptions at which Spinoza arrived 
in the course of his philosophic development: his idea of 
God as Substance; then (after his departure from the 
synagogue) his application to nature for root-principles 
valid everywhere in the universe; and, finally, the results 
of his own experience in the blessedness of the life of 
reason. Professor Gebhardt of Frankfort contributes a 
paper on Spinoza and Platonism. The relation of Spinoza 
to orthodox Judaism is presented in a reprint of a contro- 
versy in the synagogue over a sermon in which a rabbi 
had, like Spinoza, identified God with the All. Scholars 
will appreciate the facsimile-reprint of the “Letter on the 
True Philosophy to the Reformer of the New Philosophy” 
by Nicholas Steno. This document, found in the Ham- 
burg Library, throws light on the estimate placed upon 
Spinoza by his contemporaries. 

For the general reader, more interest will lie in the 
assemblage of tributes to a thinker who, in a time of 
tumult not unlike the present, sought valiantly to assert 
the dignity of right reason. Goethe referred to him as 
the man who tranquillized him and made it possible for 
him to behold the world with a new clarity. Not only 
mystics like Schleiermacher, Novalis, Coleridge, acknowl- 
edged a debt to him, but rationalists like Lessing, Voltaire, 
Heine, Renan, Arnold. 

Acquaintance with Spinoza is still by no means common 
among certain of our educated minds. Sir Frederick 
Pollock mentions the fact that an Oxford publicist in a 
book written some four years ago on “A Society of 
States,” counts Spinoza among the propagators of 
Machiavellian doctrines. Level-headed undoubtedly the 
author of the “Tractatus” was, and/ not uaduly optimistic 
about political progress. He did not idealize the populace; 
he knew its weaknesses—“changeful in temper . . . gov- 
erned not by reason but by emotion.” Yet he had faith 
enough in human intelligence to believe that, slow though 
the process would be, society could yet be founded securely 
on a better basis than the compulsion which his age 
(and, one may add, our own,) regarded as the last word 
in political wisdom. 

Here perhaps will be found Spinoza’s most valuable 
contribution to the present. That he was one of the 
founders of the Higher Criticism is no longer so important 
to a day as little concerned as ours, relatively speaking, 
with the authenticity of this or that passage of Scripture. 
Of more permanent consequence is his attempt, like that 
of Plato and Aristotle, to bring to the business of human 
relationships the light of a clear and steadying’ reason. 
It was his conviction that intelligence counselled freedom. 
“So educate men that at last they will live under the 
direct authority of the intellect.” He could not subscribe 
to the favourite formula of the censors and politicians 
that people must be “led by fear to do good in order to 
avoid evil.” Above the heat and smoke of battle in his 
time, he saw the vision of a society in which men would 
no longer be dragooned into shunning the evils feared 
by officious guardians, but would naturally feed their 
souls upon that excellence which to know and enjoy and 
practise is beatitude. 

Other doctrines of Spinoza’s besides his plea for toler- 
ance are still timely. He proposed the ownership of land 
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by the State, with rentals to individuals as a means of 
supplying all needed revenues. He warned society against 
the dangers that would spring from the policy of terri- 
torial expansion, and spoke strongly against secret diplo- 
macy. His personality is no less important than his ideas. 
Frugal and abstemious himself, he was sufficiently free 
from the weaker element in Puritanism to appreciate 
delights to which he himself was not drawn. In a period 
when other thinkers trimmed their philosophic sails to 
suit the blasts of Jesuitism or the Reformed religion, he 
declined the Elector Palatine’s offer of a professorship at 
Heidelberg lest, in spite of the generous promise of the 
prince, it might result in some temptation to compromise 
with his intellectual integrity. He chose instead to con- 
tinue grinding lenses in the garret in the Hague where 
he could be free to form those clear and distinct ideas 
in the light of which the misleading passions of mankind 
could be seen for what they were. An age as bedevilled 
with propaganda as our own, and as sorely in need of 
reason, may well thank the little international-group in 
the Spinoza Society for attempting, like Spinoza himself, 
to replace “confused, false, feigned and doubtful ideas 
with true ones.” The publication of this beautifully- 
printed volume is a memorable event. 


Henry NEUMANN. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


In “Windows,” * Mr. Galsworthy places in opposition, as he 
is fond of doing, representatives of different strata of 
society, with their peculiar antipathies and prejudices. The 
clash brings about a problem, of which the solution suggested 
is, as in his earlier plays, mutual sympathetic understanding, 
symbolized here by the title, and consequent forbearance. 
At the conclusion of the play, in response to Mr. March’s 
“Ts this the millennium, Cook?” the sagacious cook exclaims, 
“Oh! Master Geoffrey—there isn’t a millehennium. There’s 
too much human nature. We must look things in the face.” 
“Ah!” Mr. March answers. “Neither up—nor down—but 
straight in the face! Quite a thought, Cook! Quite a thought!” 
The clash has been principally between Faith Bly, the win- 
dow-cleaner’s daughter, who might easily be added to the 
collection of “wild-savage” creatures in “The Pigeon,” and 
Mrs. March, who, though a distinguishable individual, is of 
the same type as Mrs. Hillcrist in “The Skin Game.” Though 
the play is largely a reworking of elements already used, 
the author’s attitude is new. Mr. Galsworthy’s work has 
never been blessed before with such a steady flow of humour, 
both of situation and of character. 
RoAYPE; 


It is with difficulty that the substantial merits of John T. 
Frederick’s first novel, “Druida,”? show themselves through 
the thick fog of theatrical devices by which he has sought 
to provide the external movement of his story. “Druida” 
has fine moments, but they are—with a few exceptions— 
stagy. The life of monotony in narrow-horizoned communi- 
ties, which has attracted so many novelists of late, is suscepti- 
ble of many kinds of treatment, and Mr. Frederick has as- 
sembled all the paraphernalia for a drab sort of realism; 
not very closely aligned with life, however, since it gives ex- 
pression to the mechanics, but not the meaning, of misery. 
.Here are to be found the hired man who “did not look like 
a hired man”; the downtrodden, silent wife, who only be- 
comes articulate to utter stale bromides in the ktier she 
writes before ending her own life; the misunderstood doc- 
tor, beaten down by circumstances—all worked up in a pat- 
tern of unrelieved gloom. Mr. Frederick writes with evi- 
dent competence and with unremitting faithfulness to the 
materials of his choosing, but he seems to bear down too 
hard upon the page. Some glint of poetry, and some touch 
of the raciness which is never quite absent even from ex- 


1“Windows. A Comedy in Three Acts for Idealists and Others.” 
John Galsworthy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

2“Druida.’” John T. Frederick, New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 


istence in the most plodding and venomous of communities, 
might well have crept into the narrative, not to dispel its 
dull mists, but to render them the invaluable service of 
contrast. EB. 


“CHILE: To-pAy AND To-morrow”* is intended rather for 
readers who are in search of historical and commercial infor- 
mation than for those who are interested in the culture of 
the country. It is by no means written in the routine style 
that is so common to handbooks upon foreign lands; indeed, 
the author has a genuine eye for nature and a gift for com- 
municating immediate impressions. It is only when he ap- 
proaches Chilean letters or discusses economic matters that 
one questions his reliability as a guide. For example, on page 
sixteen we are informed that “the best cure for red socialism 
in South America is the pleasant tonic sport. No better sign 
of the real healthfulness of the Chilean race is to be found 
than the enthusiasm with which football, cricket and the 
recent introduction of American baseball have been taken 
up.” What is this? Then the.United States, whence these 
things came, should be free of “red” socialism and the rest 
of revolution’s rainbow. This does not follow. One im- 
agines that something more than “futbolismo” is needed for 
Chile’s economic ills. A wise Cuban once wrote that, if 
the masses needed culture, “the governing class needed 
ideals.” The recipe holds good for countries farther south 
and north.’ For another example, one discovers an inexcus- 
able lapse in the chapter on literature. There Chileans will 
read with astonishment that the poet Lucila Godoy, who is 
better known under her pseudonym Gabriela Mistral, re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize for literature in 1904, together with 
the Spanish playwright, José Echegaray. Of course, the re- 
cipient was the Provengal poet, Frédéric Mistral, from who 
Gabriela may have taken her pseudonym. But such lapses 
only mar the value of a stout volume which contains a 


wealth of information imparted with something less than the a 


usual stylistic perfunctoriness. teh Gas 


EX LIBRIS. 

It is improbable that either Wilfrid Scawen Blunt or Mr. 
George Santayana will be remembered chiefly for his 
poetry: Blunt’s diaries will surely preserve his name as 
one of the first memorialists of his generation, and it is 
on the basis of his critical and philosophical prose that 
Mr. Santayana’s most solid distinction rests. Yet the two 
men, so dissimilar and even antithetical in other respects, 
are alike at least in this, that their preoccupation with 
other interests has left them energy for writing poetry 
of genuine merit, and that they have both found in the 
sonnet the medium most compatible with their lyric 
impulse. Well, perhaps that is not the sole congruency 
between them, after all: have they not both about them 
the air of exiles from larger ages and warmer realms 
than ours? Are not their voices raised, though at a 
different pitch, in protest against much the same crudities 
and cruelties, the same heartlessness of a world that has 
forgone its finer heritage? Comparisons, however, as 
Mr. Santayana himself once said, are the expedient of 
those who can not get at the heart of the things com- 
pared; the differences between two poets are the clue to 
the individuality of each, and so, in the long run, most 
significant. 


Witrrip Biunt, from whose complete poems’ Mr. Floyd 
Dell has just made a wise selection, was the incorrigible 
amateur in letters, the poet who was primarily a man of 
action, and a poet only casually and incidentally. The type 
is an old one, and in our generation has again had some 
distinguished representatives; in the ’eighties and ‘nineties 


and To-morrow.” L. E. Elliot. New York: 


mpany. $5.00. 


1“Chile: Toda 
The Macmillan 


2“Poems,” Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


$2.50. 
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it had become almost extinct, and Blunt enjoyed some of 
the garish glories of uniqueness. In his scornful rejec- 
_ tion of the vatic rdle, there was even a touch of melo- 
_ drama, not unworthy the grandson-by-marriage of Byron: 


I would not, if I could, be called a poet. 

I have no natural love of the chaste muse. 
If aught be worth the doing I would do it; 
And others, if they will, may tell the news. 


- This amateurish contempt for mere letters is linked up 
_ with what is, in the last analysis, his special quality as a 
poet, but it had its disadvantages. Blunt’s disregard for 
_ form, his refusal to polish or revise, makes a good deal 
of his poetry incoherent and uncouth, and even, it must 
_ be said, dull and tiresome to the reader. So far from 
striving for the final and inevitable expression of his 
emotion, he seemed to be content with any expression 
that recorded it at all, if that expression had the virtue 
of vehemence. Choosing the sonnet constantly as a 
_ vehicle, he as constantly found its fourteen lines too few, 
and expanded it to sixteen- and eighteen-line forms that 
almost never justify themselves by their success; if he 
_had a delicate ear he seldom accepted its warnings, and 
thought nothing of riming “grief” with “deaf,’ “Aphro- 
dite” with “night,” “lace” with “dress” and “sash”; he 
was capable of writing such graceless lines as this: 


Till the world half believes, in sheer ear-weariness. 


\ 


Ir all this keeps him from being a perfect poet, it does 
not keep him from being, again and again, a poet singularly 
capable of intense and moving eloquence. At those rare 
times when the turbulence of his emotion is matched and 
_ mastered by the finish of his expression, he strikes a 
note of “lofty insolence” far beyond the range of the 
_ accomplished versifier. His steadiest lyric mood, to be 
sure, is the mood of indignation: but did indignation— 
streaked through and through, as it is in him, with the 
noblest pity for oppressed peoples, the noblest passion 
for human justice—ever clothe itself in more adequate 
language than in the “Coronation Ode” (1911), in “The 
Wind and the Whirlwind,” and in the sonnet, “God 
knows, ’twas not with a fore-reasoned plan”? It is here 
_ that his Scriptural intensity and his Scriptural resonance 
of diction put him, as a poet, in the line of the Milton who 
wrote a sonnet “On the Late Massacre in Piedmont,” 
and of the Swinburne who wrote “A Song in Time of 
Revolution.” “The Love Sonnets of Proteus,” his most 
popular poems, characteristically record the storm and 
stress of unhappy love more frequently than the serenity 
of happy love, and Blunt’s habitual lack of smoothness 
shows itself throughout; but at the worst they are clumsy 
expressions of unmistakably genuine feeling, and at the 
best (“If I could live without the thought of death,” etc.) 
they attain a rich simplicity of phrase that will preserve 
them along with the best sonnets in English. 


No poetic utterance could be farther from Blunt’s, in 
most respects, than Mr. Santayana’s: instead of indigna- 
tion he has gravity; instead of incoherence, “classic 
restraint”; and instead of carelessness of form, an unusual 
_ solicitude for it. If Blunt’s poetry is the poetry of a 
man of action and a fighter, Mr. Santayana’s is the poetry 
of a recluse and a thinker. What is extraordinary about 
Blunt is that, in spite of his physical restlessness, he was 
capable of writing poetry that is not{ always, in a bad 
sense, oceanic; what is extraordinary about Mr. Santa- 
yana is that in spite of his monastic life he is capable of 
writing poetry that is only in small part bloodless. In the 
preface to this new selection of his poems,” he speaks of 


George Santayana. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


them as being “mental and thin” in texture; and as 
applied to his “Odes” and some of the “Various Poems” 
those adjectives are not inappropriate. At his least felici- 
tous, Mr. Santayana is literary and somewhat otiose, but 
he is at his least felicitous in a surprisingly small propor- 
tion of the verses that he has reprinted. It would be 
nearer the truth to say that his best poetry has the sobriety 
of reflectiveness than to say it is “mental and thin.” There 
is a sense in which all poetry is posthumous, and, as 
expression, comes after the stress of the emotion itself 
has died away: these poems of Mr. Santayana’s have, 
more than most poetry, the quality of a record and even 
of a reminiscence, but that is in no marked degree a 
limitation. 


Tue best of Mr. Santayana’s work is the two series of 
sonnets, fifty in all, which stand at the beginning of this 
volume. Like all good poetry, they spring from the 
marriage of emotion with thought, and can not spring 
from either alone; yet he himself calls them his “philoso- 
phy in the making,” and there is no injustice in interpret- 
ing them in that light. They are the utterance, then, of 
a kind of priestly Platonism, steeped in melancholy and 
regret; a Platonism into which the formulas of the schools 
have not entered and could not enter. Like every brood- 
ing spirit, Mr. Santayana is oppressed with the insuffi- 
ciency of human wisdom, the inaccessability of the 
ideal: 


Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but orie step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 


He speaks of himself as “a homeless mind,” and there is 
the stamp upon all these poems of an infinite spiritual 
forlornness, the nostalgia of a sensitive and other-worldly 
spirit. 


IF it were not for that other-worldliness as a background, 
there would be in his celebration of beauty and love some- 
thing almost too insubstantial for poetry. To Mr. Santa- 
yana, beauty is not what it is for most poets, a thing 
to be sensuously enjoyed in itself, but an embodiment of 
the ideal, a “proof of heaven’; and it is not the ecstacy 
and turmoil of love that he sings, but its abstergent 
action, its power to set the soul free from the bondage of 
reality. As an aspiration towards perfection is the key 
to the thought of these poems, so a struggle for perfec- 
tion shows itself in their formal finish: Mr. Santayana 
handles the sonnet with a precision which is as complete 
as is, on the whole, Blunt’s negligence. He says himself 
that his sonnets lack perfect grace and naturalness because 
the English tongue is not, originally, his own: “its roots 
do not quite reach to my centre.” Yet surely the shade 
by which these lines fail of the purest idiomatic quality, 
is an elusive and even unreal one: 


How liberal is beauty that, but seen, 

Makes rich the bosom of her silent lover! 
How excellent is truth, on which I lean! 
Yet my religion were a charmed despair, 
Did I not in thy perfect heart discover 
How beauty can be true and virtue fair. 


That is the kind of lucidity and candour for which the 
word classic must be reserved, and the purity of his 
phrasing is sustained everywhere by the combined exacti- 
tude and flexibility of his structure; it is his constant 
success in keeping on that level that makes one wonder 
whether English verse has ever been written as excel- 
lently as Mr. Santayana has written it, by anyone else 
to whom the English language was not native. 
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More impeachments, 
and softer. 


Big dividends. 


You are welcome to my $6.00 check, 
hard as I work for my pennies, The 
Freeman pays me in riches of fear- 
less thoughts wrapped in shrewd and 
elegant English. I offer up a heart- 
felt prayer to the gods above us for 
a long lived Freeman. Amen. 


Birmingham, Ala, 


Thermal endurance, 


Enclosed please find six dollars for 
a renewal of my subscription. My 
enthusiasm is still at white heat after 
several years. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Multum in parvo. 


I read three issues of your paper 
and each issue strengthened my resolve 
to subscribe to it. Long have I been 
looking for a paper of the type of 
your weekly; a paper that combines 
culture with politics, economic ex- 
planations, written in excellent prose, 
with art reviews of deep insight and 
truth. Enclosed is a check for $3.00 
for six months. 

When I shall finish reading a copy 
of your paper, I shall then pass it 
along to my friends, and I sincerely 
hope they will profit by it—they need 
it. It may be the tonic. 


Philadelphia, Penna, 


A realizable hope. 


My subscription to the Freeman ex- 
pired with the number of 10 January. 
That I did not renew it at the time 
is because I was taken sick and re- 
moved to a hospital. I can hardly 
do without your magazine though, and 
I hasten to write for it. Among the 
myriads of trashy magazines pub- 
lished in the United States there is 
some consolation to find such a maga- 
zine as the Freeman. As I am in- 
terested in the advancement of the 
general culture of our country I hope 
the day is not distant when the Free- 
man shall be as widely read as the 
Saturday Evening Post. 1 will do all 
I can to help you. 


Lima, Ohio. 
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Who reads the Freeman? 


Reapers of this paper will be interested in some of the 
results of an analysis of its subscription list. 


Our largest outlets: Our smallest outlets: 


1. New York State 1. Nevada 

2. Illinois 2. Arizona 

3. Pennsylvania 3. Mississippi 

4. California 4. Delaware 

5. Massachusetts 5. Wyoming 

6. New Jersey 6. New Mexico 
7. Ohio 7. Arkansas 

8. Michigan. 8. South Carolina. 


By percentage of subscribers to the total population, the 
localities array themselves in this order: 


At the top: At the foot: 
1. New York City 1. Mississippi 


2. District of Columbia 2. North Carolina 

3. Chicago 3. South Carolina 

4. New York State 4. Arkansas 

5. Utah (!) _-5._ Georgia 

6. Illinois PT Se. _—~ 6. Oklahoma 

7. California — 7. Alabama 

8. New Jersey. 8. Three Southern States. 


Comparing the distribution of the FREEMAN with the 
distribution of the total population, we show the units 
which take more and which take less than their proportion: 


Highest Lowest 

1. New York City 1. Georgia 

2. Chicago 2. South Carolina 
3. New York State North Carolina 
4, District of Columbia 3. Alabama 

5. Illinois Oklahoma 

6. California Kentucky 

7. New Jersey 4. Tennessee 

8. Connecticut. Louisiana. 


About nine per cent of our subscribers live in forty foreign 
countries and the colonies which America is assimilating. 


It would be presumptuous for the FREEMAN to use the 
analysis on which the above statements are based as an 
index to America’s aspirations towards culture. This paper 
is now but in its fourth year: a light, fiction-magazine 
can penetrate even to the mountains of Tennessee and to 
the Ozarks in three years, but a periodical of a serious 
purpose, that quietly persists in hewing to a definite cultural 
line, must content itself with having become almost indis- 
pensable to a large body of readers in the important cen- 
tres of artistic, political and commercial activity. 

We are told by some well+meaning persons that if 
we would-only do this or that, or change or omit or add 
some particular feature, we could get a circulation of a 
million. "The FREEMAN that they would make is not the 
one which gained your adherence. It is your FREEMAN 
that we want to perpetuate, whose subscription-list we 
want to increase week by week. Concessions to a super- 
ficial popular taste (in the worst sense), would destroy the 
quality that has made the FREEMAN unique. 

If the FREEMAN is to function with success, if its influ- 
ence is to affect the new world that is to rise out of the stupi- 
dity and chaos of our day, you must bring new readers to it. 

What is your answer? 
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Choose from these books: 


HOW DIPLOMATS MAKE WAR, 

by Francis Neilson. 
Wirx large historical sweep and intimate knowledge of 
international affairs, the author exposes the roots of the 
European war. The book indicts the system which permits 
governmeuts to make treaties and alliances unknown to the 
people or their representatives, 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, by André Tridon. 

TRANSLATING into the language of everyday life the dis- 

Sande and opinions of Freud, Adler, Jung, Jelliffe and 
empf. 


TIRED RADICALS, by Walter Weyl. 
A’ COLLECTION of essays which the London Times calls “one 
of the most thought-provoking and illuminating books that 
America has produced in our generation.” 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE EGG, 

by Sherwood Anderson. : 
A vorume of short stories by the recipient of the Dial 
Award for services to American literature. A conspicuous 
sticcess. 


A special offer— 

e FREEMAN for three months (price $1.50) and any 
of the successful $2.00 books (see left)—the paper 
and the book to different addresses if you wish—for $2.50 

Fill in this form, and send it to us with $2.50. 
Tue FREEMAN, 116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
‘Please send the Freeman for 3 months (13 issues) to 
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and this book: 


I enclose $2.50 in payment for both. 
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